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Portrait of a 
Destructive Iniluence? 


SPEAKERS AT ADVERTISING CONVENTIONS, AND WRITERS 
in trade papers, are fond of referring to CU as “a 
destructive influence.” We've got a folder in our files 
which is bulging with clippings containing references 
like that. It is time we gave the charge a public airing. 

Across the page, just above the table of contents, is 
a statement of CU's purposes. These, we submit, are 
honorable purposes, and we don’t think anyone can 
say they're destructive. The question, apparently, is 
how we go about achieving them. 

Principally, we do it by buying samples of products, 
putting them through tests, and telling our members 
Our detractors used to charge that 


But the 


what we find out. 
we made up in zeal what we lacked in skill. 
undisputed eminence of many of the people who do or 
help to do our technical work, plus the increasingly 
high reputation which CU has made for itself among 
technicians and ordinary citizens alike, has pretty 
much ended such attacks. 

Our detractors continue to charge, however, that no 
matter what the competence of our work, we put 
it to destructive and even malicious uses when we 
publish unflattering information about products in 
which large investments of time and money have been 
made. Let’s accept this philosophy briefly; and let’s 
see to what extent we're guilty in terms of it. 

We've 


products, to begin with, whenever we've found any 


published unflattering information about 


the consumer should know about. In five recent is- 
sues a total of 825 products were rated; 699 of these 


were rated as either “Best Buys” or “Also Acceptable” ; 





126 were rated “Not Acceptable.” 


“thumbs down” to about 15% of the products we cov- 


In short, we said 


ered in a period of nearly half a year; “thumbs up” 
to about 85%. The advertising business itself fre- 
quently refers to its “uncontrollable 10%.” Do we 
see almost eye to eye with our harshest critics? 

Not quite. For test results often oblige us to report 
unflattering things about products which are still not 
deserving of flat rejection by consumers. And test 
results often force us to indict a product in terms of 
the claims made for it, even though the product as 
such may be all right. On the basis of test results, 
furthermore, we must often point out that while a 
majority of products in a given field may be acceptable, 
only a few give the consumer his real money's worth. 

For all that, it is evident we do not lay about us 


with quite the abandon implied to us. 


UT this sort of analysis doesn’t really get to the 
root of the matter. If it is destructive to name a 
brand as inferior, when tests prove it inferior, then 
it seems to us we have to be put down as destructive 
if we cite so much as one brand. Alternatively, if it 
is not destructive to do this, then we would not be 
destructive if test results forced us to rate down every 
product we came across. 

That’s the issue. It’s almost the familiar issue of 
property rights versus human rights. It’s certainly the 
issue of how much the buyer is entitled to know. 

We doubt that any CU members, or any consumers 
at all, will have difficulty in deciding which of the 
alternative principles is the true one. For the benefit 
of others, may we remind them that the U. S. Govern- 
ment bases its own buying on comparative tests and 
specifications, advising its purchasing departments as 
to the relative merits of products exactly as CU advises 
its members? Manufacturers do the same thing; they 
would not think of buying according to the fetching 
advertising claims they expect to satisfy consumers. 

And if each and every advertising claim shone with 
truth and purity, the situation would be no different. 
For advertising at its best does not give that unbiased, 
comparative information which consumers need if they 
are to buy intelligently. In the present-day, infinitely 
complex marketplace the consumer, God knows, needs 
That’s why consumers 
And for what 


reason, may we ask, do detractors of the consumer 


all the guidance he can get. 


set up such an organization as CU. 


movement attempt to tear it down? 


@ THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS CLARIFYING THE WORK AND PURPOSES OF CONSUMERS UNION 














Two Exhibits for a New 


Chamber of Horrors 


E ARLY this month newspapers picked up a warn- 
ing issued by the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion that several hundred thousand tablets of sul- 
fathiazole, manufactured and distributed through- 
out the country by the Winthrop Chemical Co. of 
Rensselaer, N. Y., were dangerously contaminated 
with phe mabarhival. 

Sulfathiazole is perhaps the most widely used 
and most valuable of the new sulfonamide drugs 
for the treatment of pneumonia, urinary diseases 
and gonorrhea. It is preferred by most doctors to 
other sulfonamide drugs because it combines high 
potency with relative safety. 

With something less than complete concern for 
the safety factor, the Winthrop Co. apparently used 
a considerable supply of “broken and spoiled tab- 
lets’ of sulfathiazole on hand in making up new 
batches of the drug. And during this process, it 
seems, the sulfathiazole became mixed with pheno- 
barbital (trade name, L 
sedative, the average hypnotic dose of which is 


powerful 





one grain. 

The amount of phenobarbital mixed in with each 
tablet of the contaminated sulfathiazole varied 
from a fraction of a grain to as much as 71% 
grains. 

The tablets were distributed by the company 
some time in December of 1940. Later that same 
month the attention of the company was called to 
the possible contamination, by physicians in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
the company to doctors and hospitals. 

Instead, the company quietly tried to recall as 
many of the tablets as it could. But the contami- 
nated drug continued to be employed by many 
physicians—totally unaware of the contamination 
—until near the end of March when the Food & 
Drug Administration got wind of what had hap- 
pened for the first time from the Health Dep’t of 
Boston. This was three months after the company 
found out about it. 

At this time about 118,000 tablets were still in 
circulation. The Food & Drug Commissioner, 
Walter G. Campbell, immediately sent out every 
man in his department in an “all-out” effort to 
recover or account for all of the tablets. Incomplete 


No warning was thereupon issued by 


‘ Journal of the American Medical Ass’n, April 5, 1941, 
page 1527. 
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reports coming into the department revealed that 
“death occurred in at least five cases in which the 
contaminated drug was used” and that the tablets 
serious untoward 


had produced “more or less 


effects” in others. The actual number of deaths 
and injury due to the tablets will probably never 
be known. As we go to press it is reported that a 
total of 17 deaths has resulted to date from the use 
of the contaminated tablets. 

“The failure of the responsible officials of the 
Winthrop Chemical Co. to notify the Food & Drug 
Administration immediately of this incident has 
as yet not been satisfactorily explained,” said Mr. 
Campbell. 

CU believes that any consumer who knows some- 
thing of the history of food and drug legislation 
in this country, of the role of the large drug com- 
panies and advertisers in sabotaging genuinely pro- 
tective legislation, can give the explanation. And 
CU, as a representative of consumers, will here 
state it: that the Winthrop Chemical Co., fearful 
of the effect that bad publicity might have on its 
sales and prestige, chose to risk the sacrifice of an 
unknown number of individuals in the hope that it 
could avoid the publicity. 

That the case needs a thorough airing, with crimi- 
nal prosecution of the company if the facts warrant 
it, goes without saying. At the same time, CU calls 
on any Congressman willing to risk the wrath of the 
drug industry to demand that the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act be promptly amended so that failure 
to report such accidents to the government at once 
will be subject to the severest penalties. 


xHipit No. 2 for a new American Chamber of 

Horrors is a widely used heatless permanent 
hair-waving process. Middle of last month a healthy 
young married woman, mother of three children, 
entered a beauty shop in Atlanta, Ga., to have a 
permanent wave. After completion of the prelimi- 
nary preparations, the treatment was started by a 
W illat 


was sprayed 


trained operator. The curling solution 


Wave De Luxe Curling Solution 


through tubes into a rubber cap sealed tightly over 
the head, the hair having previously been wrapped 
in rows on curling rods. 


Doctors noted that patients with pneumonia and other 
infectious diseases were showing peculiar, hitherto unre- 
ported reactions to the drug. The chief abnormal symptom 
was somnolenc e obviously due to the presence of the 
phenobarbital. Where large amounts of the sedative were 
present, depression of the respiratory center occurred—a 
result invariably fatal to the patient with a serious lung 
infection, such as pneumonia. 


THE WILLAT METHOD 























OF 
HEATLESS PERMANENT WAVING OF HAIR 
WARNINGS aa 


48. It is necessary that you follow these written instructions as 
given, otherwise you may have failures or even accidents. Write 
for any additional information you may desire 

















56. The curling solution has a strong sulphur odor, so the bottle 
should never be opened except under the ventilator. See that your 

7+ work is so good that the customer or others in the salon cannot smell 
the sulphur at any time. There is no excuse for doing poor work. 
57. Some hair is more difficult to curl than others . . . not because 
of the shaft size, but because of the quality or texture. A test curl 
will disclose just what to do 
58. Abused hair will be mach improved after one or.more cold 
permanents. No hair has yet been found that will not curl by this 
process. 

ee 59. Do not guess what the solutions are by their odors and ap- 
pearance... you will probably be wrong 
60. Never mix the Willat curling solution with water or any 
other solution for making a permanent. You may have very dis- 
astrous results. The Willat solution is practically a specific — it 
curls hair without heat. quickly, and does only that. Nothing else 
has been discovered that will accomplish this. There is no caustic 
potash or soda in the solution at all, and it is in no sense a depila- 
tory. It just sets the hair cells in their curled positions, It is not in- 

ah jurious to the scalp, and will only sting a little if put directly on an 
open sore. You should warm or cool > a solution to body tempera- 
ture for comfort and best results. Do not splash any of the solution 
in the eyes, as it will smart. Do not swallow any of the solution, or 
breathe its fumes in a concentrated form without air 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WILLAT INSTRUCTION BOOK 


The warnings marked here (arrows inserted by CU) indicate 
that the company had some realization of the possible effects 
of the poison contained in its solution. But nowhere in the 
book was any warning given that the solution did contain a 
. that it could cause death, as it now has done 


poison 

This operation is standardized and usually takes 
from seven to 15 minutes. Three minutes after the 
process was begun, the woman asked “Does this ever 
make one faint?” As her physician later reported, 
these were her last words. She was pronounced dead 
one-half hour later. 

A post mortem examination revealed that almost 
the entire surface of the scalp was covered with 
rows of small abrasions, one row associated with 
each curl of hair; that the liver, spleen, kidneys and 
brain were swollen, congested or partly destroyed. 
Chemical examination of the blood revealed “strong 
evidence that the same material present in the curl- 
ing solution was also present in the patient’s blood 
at the time of death.” 

And what was the material present in the curling 
solution? Examination of the solution used on the 
victim showed that it was “composed largely of am- 
monium sulfide [hydrogen sulfide and ammonia 
proved by laboratory test].” In the laboratory of 
the Food & Drug Administration examination was 
made of another bottle of the same product with 
a similar finding. Tests of another sample made 
in CU’s laboratory, also gave a similar result. 

Journal of the American Medical Ass’n, April 5, 1941, 
page 1515. 
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In Sollmann’s “Manual of Toxicology,” hydro- 
gen sulfide is described as “much more toxic than 
is commonly realized. It approaches hydrocyanic 
acid . . . in toxicity and rapidity of action.” 
Brundage’s “Manual of Toxicology” refers to hy- 
drogen sulfide as “a very active narcotic poison 

. may prove instantly fatal if inhaled pure; 

even when diluted, if breathed, causes prompt in- 
sensibility and even death.” Summarizing their 
report on the case of the Atlanta woman in the 
Journal of the American Medical Ass’n, three doc- 
tors, including the woman’s attending physician, 
wrote as follows: 

Finally, both the clinical course shown by the patient 
at the time of death as well as the pathologic changes seen 
at autopsy were identical with those occurring in reported 
cases of acute poisoning with hydrogen sulfide. On this 
basis the opinion is rendered that the patient died of 
acute hydrogen sulfide poisoning as a result of absorp- 
tion of such material through the scalp. 


According to the New York State Hairdressers 
Ass’n, the Willat Method of Heatless Permanent 
Waving has been in use for about one year. In- 
vestigation by CU disclosed that installations of 
equipment for the use of this method, a relatively 
expensive one, have been made in several hundred 
beauty shops throughout the country. CU also 
learned that another preparation about to be 
marketed by The House of Leon was essentially 
the same in composition (CU informed the Food & 
Drug Administration of this fact immediately, was 
told that the Administration was aware of it, and 
that The House of Leon product would be embar- 
goed along with the Willat product). 

It is true that the Willat preparation has been 
used for a great many permanent waves, and with 
no other ill effects—at least so far as the records 
show. It is possible that the product can have fatal 
consequences only with a relative few susceptible 
people. It is also possible that the solution may 
have been improperly applied in the Atlanta shop 
and may not be dangerous under carefully con- 
trolled conditions of use. 

But admit all these possibilities, and a_ basic 
issue is still presented. Forget the death in Atlanta, 
and the basic issue still remains. For the Willat 
product is a powerful poison by simple virtue of its 
chief ingredient. And even the noncommittal warn- 
ings in the instruction book make clear that risks 
may be involved in its use. 

Why are the sale and use of a preparation con- 
taining a powerful poison permitted for a whole 
year before action is taken by the Food & Drug 
Administration—and then only because a death 
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occurs? Why are the sale and use of such a prep- 
aration allowed at all? That is the basic issue. 

The Food & Drug Act outlaws any cosmetic which 
(Section 60la) “. . . contains any poisonous or 
deleterious substance which may render it injuri- 
ous to users under conditions of use prescribed in 
the labeling thereof, or under such conditions of 
use as are customary or usual.” But it does not 
require new cosmetics to be submitted for govern- 
ment approval as to safety. New drugs must be 
submitted before they can be placed on the market; 
and the absence of a similar provision for cosmetics 
is a serious loophole in the law. Consumers should 
demand instant amendment of the law to eliminate 
this loophole. 


- Seeragcnn organizations have been charged in 
the past with making capital of such occur- 
rences as the two reported here. The charge was 
made not long ago when an untested and deadly 
elixir of sulfanilamide was put on the market and 
promptly caused the death of more than 100 peo- 
ple. The charge was made when CU was cam- 
paigning vigorously against the use of aminopyrine 
in pain-killing preparations because it had caused 
the death of many hundreds of people. And the 
charge was made when CU first centered attention 
on the dangers of mineral-oil nose drops. The 
charge will doubtless be made again now. It will 
be argued—by manufacturing and advertising in- 
terests—that these unfortunate things occur very 
rarely and are deplorable mistakes but really not 
significant. 

And CU contends that the willingness to explain 
away these things in that vein is part of the reason 
for their happening. Irresponsibility, in conjunc- 
tion with weak laws, goes hard on consumers. 





Questionnaire 


OU will find the tabulated results of last year’s 

questionnaire to members on page 110 of this 
issue. Which brings up the subject of this year’s 
questionnaire. It will be going out in just about a 
month along with the ballots for voting in the annual 
election of directors (see March Reports). And 
CU’s staff is counting on CU’s members to suggest 
questions which they think should be included to 
make the questionnaire as useful as possible. 

The annual polling of membership opinion is of 
basic value in helping CU’s directors decide on 
future policies. We urge all members to give the 
matter some thought, to submit ideas for questions 
if any occur to them, and finally, when the ques- 
tionnaire reaches them, to fill it in and send it in. 

















TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS 


UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 


governmental and private laboratories. 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. 


Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 


trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 


sons, or on a combination of these factors. 
scientific data. 


Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 


which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ “Best Buys” 


Acceptable" may be of higher quality. 


should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 


Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 








Carbon Paper 


It is important to choose the kind best suited to your needs. 


Results of weardown and manifolding tests on 30 brands 


fy kind of carbon paper you should 
choose depends largely on your typ- 


ng personality. If you lean hard upon 


the keys, you need a harder-coated sheet 
than does your gentle neighbor. If you 
must knock out a pink copy for the 


Board, yel- 


white for 


ofice auditor. blue for the 


low for the 


the file 


library and six 


department, you will choose 


| ghtwe iohi 


do not 


carbons even though they 
as standard weight. 
offer a 
and fin- 
find 


the combina- 


wear as long 


Fortunately manutacturers 


wide variety of weights. styles 


If you do much typing, you'll 


ishes 


it real economy to choose 


tion which best meets your needs. For 
the home typist, that combination is apt 
“Best Buy” 
in standard weight and standard 
finish. For an ofhce, 


tasks 


match the carbon paper to the job. 


to be one of the carbon 
papers, 
where there are a 


variety of and typists, it pays to 

The accompanying chart, in combina- 
tion with the ratings, will help the pur- 
chasing agent get his money’s worth in 
In offices 


a large staff of typists, however, or where 


carbon paper. where there is 
special types of work are done, it may 
be worthwhile to let the typists experi- 
with various and make 
comparisons until they find the one best 


their 


ment papers, 


suited to needs. 


Carbon paper is thin tissue paper, 


coated with a composition of ink, adhe- 
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sive and wax, or with cellulose nitrate 
and ink. It is fragile and should be han- 
dled accordingly. In addition, it should 
be kept away from heat, which may 


destroy the coating. To give uniform 
wear, the paper should be reversed from 
top to bottom every time it’s used. When 
you are making many copies, it’s a good 


idea to reverse the sequence ot sheets 
at each typing. 


How 


( arbon 


much use should you get from 


? 


paper? That depends on a num- 


ber of factors, including your touch, 


the spacing you use (single or double). 


how 
CU's 
should 


secutive, 


many 
tests 


make at 


nowever., 


copies you a typing. 
that 
minimum of 12 


legible 


sheet. 


indicate, you 


expect a con- 
single spaced, copies 
standard 
Thirty brands of standard-weight, me- 
tested. 


one to 


from each 
carbon 
kinds of test 
determine the 


dium-inked paper were 


Two were given 


number of consecutive 
copies which could be made from each 
sheet, the other to learn the number of 
legible copies which could be made at 
one typing. Constant test conditions were 
assured by the use of an electric type- 
writer, with typing sheets of standard 
weight and thickness. 

Many brands of carbon paper may be 
obtained either with or without conven- 
ience features that make the paper easier 
to handle. Some papers have triangles 


cut out of one or more corners to help 
separate them from the carbon copies. 
Others do the trick with projecting strips 
of white, uncoated paper along the top 
or (better) at the Such 
convenience consid- 


side corners. 


features were not 
ratings, but are described 
brand of 


well 


ered in the 


for each carbon rated. 


They’re 


papel 


worth looking for, espe- 


cially for ofhice use. 
Best Buys 


Tablet (J. J. Newberry 
sheets cost per 100 


Stores). 


1l0¢ for 15 
sheets, 67¢ 


In pad 
with no arrangement for separating copies 


from carbon paper. Price makes it a 
“Best Buy.” Seventh in order of quality. 
Kreko (S. H. Kress Stores). 10¢ for 18 


sheets; cost per 100 sheets, 56¢. In pad 
with no arrangement tor separating copies 
paper. Price 


[welfth in 


from carbon 


“Rest Buy v 


makes it a 
ordet 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


of quality. 


Old Town No. 81 (Old Town Co... NYC) 


$2.50 per 100 sheets In folder “ no 





CONSTANT TOUCH 


conditions in 


carbon 
of this 


Uniform paper 


tests were secured by use elec- 


tric typewriter 
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arrangement for separating from 


carbon paper. Highest quality of all pa- 


copies 


pers tested. 
Sears’ Aristo Cat. No. 4739 (Sears-Roe 
buck). 84¢ for 25 sheets; cost per 100 


sheets, $2.79 plus postage. In folder with 
no arrangement for separating copies from 
carbon paper. 

A&W ‘Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co.., 
NYC). $2.50 per 100 sheets. 
no arrangement for separating copies from 

paper. 

Old Oak Tree (F. S. Webster Co., NYC). 
$2.50 per 100 folder 
strip of paper at the sides as well as one 


In folder with 


carbon 


sheets. In with a 


cut corner for separating copies from 
carbon paper. In addition, the strip of 
paper has numbered lines printed on it 


to tell when you are near the 
end of the sheet. 

(Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co., Au 
rora, Ill.). $2.50 per 100 sheets. In folder 


with no arrangement for separating copies 


coming 


Diamond 


Irom carbon paper. 
Silkarbon No. 8038 ( Peerless-Key-Im 
Mig. Co.. Newark, N. J.). $2.10 


In folder 


perial 


per 100 sheets. with no arrange 


ment for separating copies from carbon 
paper 
Special Quality (Neidich Process, Div 
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TEST LINES LIKE THIS 


typed over and over through the 
same carbon paper strip, showed break- 
down points of the ink coatings 
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Types of Carbon Paper for Various Uses 


(Based on using 16 or 20 lb first sheets, 
13 Ib or less for copy sheets) 


TYPISTS WITH AVERAGE STROKE 


TYPISTS WITH HEAVY STROKE 


FINISH 














NO. OF COPIES TYPE WEIGHT FINISH WEIGHT 
1to 4 Pica Standard Medium Standard Medium hard 
1to 4 Elite Standard Medium hard Standard Hard 
lor 2 Pica or elite Standard Medium Standard Hard 
5 to 10 Pica Light Medium Light Medium hard 
5 to 10 Elite Light Medium hard Light Hard 
Over 10 Pica Light Medium soft Light Medium 
Use a typewriter with hard platen. 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., Burlington, Sears’ Marrello Cat. No.—4745_ (Sears- 
N. J.). $2 per 100 sheets. In folder with Roebuck). 33¢ for 25 sheets; cost per 100 
no arrangement for separating copies from sheets, 98¢ plus postage. In folder with 


carbon paper. 


Pinnacle (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co.. 
NYC). $3.50 per 100 folder 


with two corners cut for separating copies 


sheets. In 


from carbon paper. 


Copyright (A. Carlisle & Co., San Fran- 


$3.50 pe 100 sheets. In folder with 


no arrangement tor separating copies trom 


car bon paper. 

Flora Beile ' Lowthor p Othee Spe ‘ ialties. 
NYC). $1.50 per 100 sheets. In folder 
with a strip of paper across the top as 


well as one cut end to facilitate separation 


of copies trom carbon paper. 
Vogue (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., NYC). 
$2.50 per 100 sheets. In folder with two 


corners cut for separating copies from 
carbon paper, 

Type Bar No. 3223 (L. C. Smith & Corona 
lypewriter Co, NIG. Bese pel 100 
sheets. In folder with no arrangement for 
separating copies from carbon paper. 

Kee Lox (Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.). 40¢€ for 25 sheets; cost per 100 
sheets, $1.25. In folder with two ends 
cut for separating copies from carbon 
paper. 

Buccaneer (Carters Ink Co., Boston). 


$2.25 per 100 
arrangement for 
paper 
cD ( Cooperative Distributors, NYC). $1.20 
per 100 folder 
with no arrangement for separating copies 
from 
Husky (University 
$1.83 per 100 


arrangement for 


folder 
separating 


sheets. In with no 


copies from 
carbon 


sheets, plus postage. In 


carbon paper. 


Book 


sheets. In 


Store, 
folder 


separating 


Seattle). 

with no 

copies from 
carbon paper. 

Sears’ Defender Cat. No. 1776 
Roebuck). 18¢ for 25 sheets: cost per 100 
sheets, 59¢ plus postage. In folder with 
no arrangement tor separating copies from 
carbon 


(Sears- 


paper. 

Tri-Lined No. B 8578 (Tru-Rite, Inc., 
NYC). $1.50 per 100 sheets. In folder 
with a strip of paper along one side as 


well as two cut ends for separating copies 


from carbon paper. 


no arrangement for separating copies from 
carbon paper. 
Kresco (S. S. Kresge Stores). 10¢ for 18 
100 sheets, 83¢. In folder 


with no arrangement for separating copies 


sheets : cost per 


from carbon paper. 
Columbia “8400" (Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Mig. Co., Glen Cove, L. 1.). $2.75 


per 100 sheets. In folder with no arrange- 


ment lor separating copies trom carbon 
paper. 

Tri-Lined No. A 754 (Tru-Rite, Inc.). $2.50 
per 100 sheets. In folder with a strip of 
paper along one side as well as two cut 
ends for separating copies from carbon 
paper. 

Remtico No. 5871 (Remtico, Div. of Rem- 


Rand, NYC). $2.2 


In folder 


100 sheets. 


with no arrangement for 


ington 5 per 
separ 
from carbon 
Underwood No. 234) 
Fisher Co., NYC). 


In folder with no 
rating copies 


ating copies paper. 


(| nderwood Elliett- 
$2.50 per 100 


arrangement for 


sheets 
sepa- 

from carbon paper. 

Herald Square (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 
10¢ for 13 sheets: 100 sheets, 77¢ 
In folder 


rating 


cost per 
with no arrangement for 


from 

Ward's Cat. No. 

Ward). 18¢ for 24 
sheets, 49¢ 


with no arrangement for separating copic 


sepa 
carbon 
8531 ( Montgomery 


sheets: cost per 100 


copies paper. 


plus postage. In a paper bag 


from carbon paper. 
Stafford’s (S. S. Stafford, Inc., NYC). 55« 
for 25 sheets: 100 sheets, $2. In a 


folder with no arrangement for separating 


cost per 


copies from carbon paper. 


Not Acceptable 


Grant Stores). 10¢ for 13 


cost per 100 


Lyncrest (W. 1. 

sheets: sheets, 77¢. In a 
folder with no arrangement for separating 
copies from carbon paper. The inking on 
the paper was unevenly applied, showing 
The light 


copy and 


dark and light spots. spots did 


not record any copies were 


spotted and weak even where inking 


was present. 
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Typewriter Ribbons 


You can get good buys at 50¢ and inferior buys at 
$1. Thus one finding of CU's tests of 111 ribbons 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON technically 
ye is a finely woven strip of 
silk or half an wide, 
gummed at the edges and impregnated 
with ink. When it is struck by the keys 
from one side, the protruding bumps of 
other 


cotton, inch 


the weave on the give up some 
ink to make an impression on the paper. 
As with carbon paper, the sharpness of 
this depends on the type- 
writer and the typist, as well as on the 


ribbon. 


impression 


made in a 
variety of weights and inkings. You may 
want to make 
get just the right kind for your needs. 
But Cl 


Hence, ribbons are 


experiment to 


sure you 


found a medium-inked, medium- 


thick cotton ribbon practical for most 
jobs. 

Results of tests on 111 ribbons (both 
cotton and silk, and for both standard 
and portable machines) showed little 
correlation between price and quality. 
A 50¢ ribbon was second highest in 
quality of all those tested, while many 


75¢ and $1 ribbons trailed far behind. 


should be 
when you choose typewriter 


Here are the factors which 


considered 
ribbons. 


INKING 


Small type fills up faster, therefore 


requires a more lightly inked ribbon 
than does medium or large type. Ex- 


amination of results of various inkings 
elite indi- 


combinations as 


with pica, gothic and type 


cates the following 


desirable: 


TYPE RIBBON 

Elite Light to medium inking 
Pica Medium to heavy 
Gothi Medium to extra heavy 


Machines with soft platens require 


more heavily inked ribbons than those 
with hard platens. If you are making 


many copies, use a hard platen with a 
medium-weight, thin 

Many 
into the 
properly 


ribbon. 
manutacturers put 
ribbon than the 
and 
causes the ink to fill 
quickly (e, @ p, g, b, 


more ink 
fabric can 
That 
some of the letters 
&c.), and the 
Such 


with a 


absorb deliver. 


result is a smudgy imprint. 


smudging is not necessary even 


brand new ribbon. A good ribbon will 
give a clear imprint to begin with and 
many impressions thereafter without 


filling the type. 
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have a much 
softer stroke than ordinary typewriters. 


Noiseless machines 
Where the ordinary typewriter key ham- 
mers the ink into the paper, the noise- 
less merely deposits it on top, where it 
may smudge until it is absorbed. Spe- 


cial inking, as well as specially thin 
fabric, is therefore required. 
FABRIC & THREAD COUNT 
Cotton ribbons are generally more 


satisfactory. They're cheaper, last longer, 
and the writing is usually stronger with 
them than with a silk ribbon. Silk does, 


however, give an extremely clear and 
sharp impression and should be used 
where exceptional neatness is required. 


The ability of a ribbon to deliver a 
sharp with its thread 
count. A ribbon with 
thick threads smudgy impres- 
sion, while a tightly woven ribbon with 
thin threads print clearly and 
sharply. For all-round work a total 
count of 300 per inch 
(warp plus filling) satisfac- 
CU’s bear out the 
theory warp thread 
that of the 
filling. Equally good results were found 
thread 


sBeEees 
eccece 
eccece 
L66668 
eseeoe 


impression rises 


loosely woven 


gives a 
will 
thread square 
should be 
tests did not 
that the 
similar to 


tory. 
common 
count should be 


with unbalanced counts. 





THICKNESS & LENGTH 


Thickness of the ribbons tested varied 
from .0026 inch to .00515. These differ- 
ences, though small, affect the use you 
get from a typewriter ribbon. Too thin 
a ribbon will wear out quickly, while 
too thick a ribbon will be smudgy. A 
happy medium is a thickness of .0045 
inch for cotton, .003 for silk. 

Most ribbons are 12 yards long 
all typewriters, 


and 
except the Remington 
portables, can accommodate a 12-yard 
ribbon. Different lengths are noted in 
the ratings, and prices computed for all 
ribbons in terms of 12 yards. 


RIBBONS FOR PORTABLES 


CU’s tests of portable typewriter rib- 
bons a general 
quality, with no compensating decrease 
Eleven out of 40 
tested were found “Not 


disclosed lowering of 
ribbons 
Acceptable” (as 
compared to six out of 52 for standard 
ribbons). 

In many brands fabric quality was the 
same in portable ribbons as in standard, 
but the inking was poorer in the port- 
able. And on a 


in price. 


price-quality basis, 


none was a “Best Buy.” Since portable 
ribbons are generally the same length 
and width as standard, it’s good economy 


to buy a “Best Buy” standard ribbon 
for a portable. Rewinding onto the 


portable spool is a simple operation 
that can be done right on the typewriter. 
In the case of the Remington portable, 
takes only six 


save doubly by 


which yards, you can 
getting a standard 12- 
yard ribbon and cutting it in two. 


Some portables come equipped with 





EXCESSIVE INKING 


will fill up the type, produce the smudgy letters on the right. A good ribbon 


(left) will give a clear imprint from the start 
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POOR BUY 


This ribbon started out with a strong, 
black imprint. But at the test's end its 


impression was well-nigh invisible 


require a hook 
end of the rib- 
after 


which 

gadget at the 
Usually, 
ribbon 


special spools, 


or other 


bon. though, you've 


changed the twice for 


once or 


that of any regular ribbon manufac- 
turer, you'll find you have new spools 
equipped with inside cutting points to 


which you can attach any ribbon. 


TEST PROCEDURE 


hy tested 11] 
All silk for 


cotton and eight silk 


52 cotton and 
machines, 40 


Rib- 


ribbons 
standard 


for portables. 


bons were tested for weardown of the 
ink and fabric, type filling, ability to 


thread count, 
condition of the 
tests 
electric 


properties, 
general 
performance 


recover inking 
thickness, and 
fabric. All 

made on a constant-stroke 
writer. Factors weighted so as 
to give best ratings to well-balanced 
thickness and high 
maximum 
inking with 
All ribbons in which the 


were 
ty pe- 
were 


ribbons of 
thread 
durability and 
no type filling. 


average 


count, which showed 


maximum 
fabric was destroyed during a 
able weardown test period were consid- 
ered “Not Acceptable.” 

Because many 
vate 
or another of the 
below, not always be 


reason- 


stationers carry  pri- 
them by one 
listed 


able to 


brands, put up for 
manufacturers 


you may 


April, 1941 


find the ribbons under the names listed 
in the ratings. These ribbons can be 
easily obtained for you by any stationer. 





Cotton Ribbons for 
Standard Machines 





Best Buys 


Mittag & Volger #1000 (Mittag & Volger, 
NYC). $1. Highest quality tested and 
an outstanding buy. 

Mittag & Volger #900. 
est quality tested. 

Old Town Tan Box 
Carbon Paper Co., 
highest quality tested. 
“Best Buy.” 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


50¢. Second high- 


(Old Town Ribbon & 
Brooklyn). 50¢. Fifth 
Price makes it a 


Mittag & Volger #300. 75¢. 
est quality tested. 
Old Town Blue Box. 75¢. 


quality tested. 


Third high- 
Fourth highest 


Burrough’s (Burrough’s Adding Machine 


Co., NYC). $1. 


Keelox Brand (Keelox Mfg. Co., NYC). $1. 


Servus (S. S. Stafford Co.. NYC). 65¢. 

Vogue (Royal Typewriter Co., NYC). 75¢ 
for 8-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.13. 

Value (Royal Typewriter Co.). 60¢. 

Ward’s Supreme Cat. No. —8773 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 89¢ plus postage. 

Paragon (Remington Rand Co., NYC). 75¢. 

Ivory (Keelox Mfg. Co.). 75¢. 

Neidich #1 (Neidich Process Co., NYC). 
75¢. 

Manchester (Woodstock Typewriter Co., 
NYC). $1. 

Imperial (Peerless-Key Co., NYC). 50¢. 


3-R (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., 
NYC). 65¢. 
cD (Cooperative 
plus postage. 


Distributors, NYC). 50¢ 


Empress (Peerless-Key Mfg. Co.). 65¢. 

Sears’ Aristo Cat. No.—4677 (Sears-Roe- 
buck). 89¢ for 18-yard ribbon, plus post- 
age; cost for 12 yards, 60¢. 

Standard (Woodstock Typewriter Co.). 
75¢. 

Sears’ Gibraltar Cat. No.—4661. 43¢ plus 


postage. 
Sears’ Defender Cat. No. 
14-yard ribbon, 
yards, 28¢. 
#1 Grade (Columbia 


Co., NYC). $1. 


Superfine (5S. S. 


1687. 33¢ for 


plus postage; cost for 12 


Ribbon & 


( ‘arbon 


Stafford Co.). 75¢. 


OK (F. S. Webster Co., NYC). 75¢. 

Imperial (Peerless-Key Co.). 75¢. 

Ideal (Carter's Ink Co., NYC). $1 for a 
10-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.20. 
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GOOD BUY 


Not quite so black to start with as the 
ribbon on the left. But this one gave a 
legible imprint to the end of the test 


Old Town Green Box. 65¢. 


Sears’ Marvello Cat. No.—4669. 59¢ plus 
postage. 

Standard (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. 

#2 Grade (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 


Co.). 75¢. 


#2 (Neidich Process Co.). 50¢, 


Aulta (Ault & Wiborg). 75¢ 
Underwood Blue Box (Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, NYC). $1.10. 


Underwood Green Box. 75¢. 


Type-Bar (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co., 
NYC). 754. 
A&W ‘Ault & Wiborg). $1. 


Ward’s Standard Cat. No.—-8790. 


postage. 


13¢ plus 


Secretarial (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co.). 
$1. Poor quality inking. 


Personality (S. S. Stafford Co.). S0¢. 
Poor quality inking. 
Rembrandco (Remington Rand Co.). $1. 


Poor quality inking. 


Quality cs. & Newberry Stores). 25¢. 
Poor quality inking. 
Elle (Miller-Bryant-Pierce, NYC). 75¢, Poor 


quality inking. 

Miller Line (Miller-Bryant-Pierce). 50¢. 
Poor quality inking. 

Emerald (Smith- Typewriter 
60¢. Poor quality inking. 


Co.). 


sorona 


(Continued next page) 
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Ward’s Economy Cat. No.—85%6. 33¢ plus 
postage. Poor quality inking. 


Not Acceptable 


The fabric on the 
weardown test. 


following tore during 


Kreko (S. H. Kress Stores). 25¢. 

#88 (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co.). 
50¢. 

Guardian (Carter's Ink Co.). 5é. 

Battleship (F. S. Webster Co.). 5O0¢ for 


14-yard ribbon: cost for 12 yards, 43¢. 
Ward’s DeLuxe Cat. No.—8806. 59¢ plus 
postage. 





Portable Cotton Ribbons 





Acceptable 


In order of quality without regard to price) 


cD ( Cooperative Distributors, NY¢ De 
for 10-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, 60¢. 


50¢ 


Imperial (Peerless-Key Co., NYC). 75¢ for 
14-yard ribbon; 12 yards, 64¢. 
Aulta (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon 

ae NY¢ De 75¢€. 
Old Town Blue Box (Old Town Ribbon & 
Carbon Paper Co., Brooklyn). 75¢. 


cost for 


M&W (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon 
Co.). $1. 

Old Town Green Box. 65¢. 

Burrough’s (Burrough’s Adding Machine 
Co., NYC). $1 for 10-yard ribbon; cost 


for 12 yards, $1.20. 
Keelox Brand (Keelox Mfg. Co., NYC). $1. 
#1000 (Mittag & Volger, NYC). $1 for 
10-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.20. 
Ivory (Keelox Mfg. Co.). 75¢. 
Rembrandco (Remington Rand Co., NYC). 


75¢ for 6-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, 
$1.50. 
Ideal (Carter’s Ink Co., NYC). $1. 

#1 (Neidich Process Co., NYC). 75¢. 
#300 (Mittag & Volger). 75¢ for 10-yard 
ribbon: cost for 12 yards, 90¢. 
Sears’ Marvello Cat. No.—4681 
Roebuck). 59¢ for 10-yard ribbon, plus 

postage; cost for 12 yards, 7l¢. 
Old Town Tan Box. 50¢. 
#900 (Mittag & Volger). 


ribbon; cost for 12 yards, 


( Sears- 


50¢ for 10-yard 
60e. 


Empress (Peerless-Key Co.). 65¢. 
Superfine (S. S. Stafford Co., NYC). 75¢. 
Battleship (F. S. Webster Co.. NYC). 504. 


Paragon (Remington Rand Co.). 50¢ for 
6-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1. 

Personality (S. S. Stafford Co.). 50¢. 

Servus (S. S. Stafford Co.). 65¢. 


3-R (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co.). 
65¢. 

OK (F. S. Webster Co.). 75¢. 
inking. 

#2 (Neidich 


quality 


Poor quality 


Process Lo.) 50¢. Poor 


inking. 
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Underwood Green Box 
liott-Fisher Co., NYC). 
ity inking. 

Underwood Blue Box. 
inking. 

Ward’s DeLuxe 
gomery Ward). 
quality inking. 

Ward's Standard Cat. No—8791. 43¢ plus 
postage. Poor quality inking. 


Not Acceptable 


The fabric on the following tore during 
the weardown test. 


XLNT ( Peerless-Key Co). 50¢. 
Miller Line (Miller-Bryant-Pierce). 50¢. 


( Underwood-E]l- 
75¢. Poor qual- 


$1.10. Poor quality 


Cat. No.—8807 
59¢ plus postage. 


(Mont- 
Poor 


Sears’ Arisio Cat. No.—4627. 89¢ for 10- 
yard ribbon, plus postage; cost for 12 
yards, $1.07. 

Pidgeon (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co.). 
50¢. 


Ward’s Supreme Cat. No.—8797. 89¢ plus 
postage. 

Quality ‘J. J. Newberry Stores). 25¢. 

Standard (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. 

(Carter's Ink Co.). 50¢. 

Vertex (Royal Typewriter Co.). $] for 10- 
yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.20. 


Elk (Miller-Bryant-Pierce). 75¢. 


Guardian 





Silk Ribbons for 
Standard Machines 





Best Buy 


Sears’ Trusilk Cat. No.—4652 (Sears-Roe- 
buck). $1.39 for 18-yard ribbon plus 
postage; cost for 12 yards, 93¢. Highest 


quality tested and price low. 


Also Acceptable 
In order of quality without regard to price) 
Vulcan (Royal Co. NYC). 


$1.50. 


Typew riter 


Underwood Gold Box 


(Underwood-Elliott- 


Fisher, NYC). $1.50. 

Carter’s Silk (Carter's Ink Co., NYC). 
$1.50. 

Patrician ‘(Remington Rand Co., NYC). 
$1.50. 

Type-Bar Silk (Smith-Corona Typewriter 
Co., NYC). $1.50. 


Ward’s Pure Silk Cat. No.—8827 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $1.29 for 18-yard ribbon, 
plus postage; cost for 12 yards, 87¢. 

Silk Star (F. S. Webster Co., NYC). $1.25. 

Silk (Neidich NYC). $1.50. 

Madame Butterfly (Miller-Bryant-Pierce, 


Process ( eo 


NYC). $1.25. Poor quality inking. 
Not Acceptable 
The fabric on the following brand tore 


during weardown test. 


Wonder Brand (Keelox Mig. Co.). $1.25 





Silk Ribbons for Portable 
Machines 





Acceptable 


In order of quality without regard to price) 


Silk Star (F. S. Webster Co... NYC). $1.25. 

Vulcan (Royal Typewriter Co., NYC). 
$1.50 for 10-yard ribbon: cost for 12 
yards, $1.80. 

Wonder Brand (Keelox Mig. Co., NYC). 
$1.25. 

Madame Butterfly (Miller-Bryant-Pierce, 
Myc). $1.3. 

Underwood Gold Box (Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, NYC). $1.50. 


Silk (Neidich Process Co., NYC). $1.50. 


Patrician (Remington Rand Co., NYC). $1 


for 6-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $2. 


Not Acceptable 


The fabric on the 
during weardown test. 


Carter’s Silk 


following brand tore 


(Carter’s Ink Co.). $1.50. 


Canned Soups 


CU's tasting squad makes 800 tests of clam chowder, 


534 of mushroom soup. 


U’s tasting staff knows what it likes. 
That much was made clear in re- 
taste tests of canned mushroom 
soup and clam chowder. In a total of 
439 duplicate tests (where the same in- 
dividual tasted the same soup two or 


cent 


The findings are here 


more times), 400, or over 91%, 
consistent result. 
Consumers Union 
taste because there 
standards of quality for soups. In this 
latest of CU’s tasting projects, a tasting 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


gave a 
rates soups by 


are no government 








squad of 40 took part in a total of 800 so far—as is indicated by the low per- with respect to condition of the can 
tests of clam chowder, and 534 tests centage of “good” ratings for even the and solids, net weight and fill. Phillips, 
of mushroom soup (chicken, pea, vege- top-ranking brands. Some tasters ob- however, showed internal discoloration 
table and tomato soups have previously served that the Manhattan style would of the cans, B&M contained a sliver of 
been tested). In each case, two samples make better vegetable soup than clam wood in one sample, and a 1% inch 
of soup were compared. The samples chowder. piece of rubber band was found in one 
were identified simply as “A” and “B,” Six to eight cans of each brand were of the Heinz samples. All brands, ex- 
the tasters stated their preference, and used for the 800 taste tests. Condensed cept B&M, listed their ingredients on 
rated each sample as “good,” “fair” or soups were diluted in accordance with the label, and four brands—Crosse & 
“poor.” label directions, others were served Blackwell, Lily White, Abt’s and Col- 

These tests are not intended to tell straight. Snow’s, labeled as a condensed J/ege Inn—declared the presence of fla- 
you what is a good soup, but only what soup, was found to be too thin when  voring material. 


brands were best liked by the testers. diluted and was therefore served with- On a price and flavor basis, Camp- 
Although it is likely that your own out dilution, as recommended in an al-  bell’s Manhattan style rated as “Best 
taste will coincide with the group find-  ternate suggestion which was given on Buy.” Saltesea ranked higher in popu- 
ings reported here, it may differ greatly the label. larity, but cost three times as much 
in some instances. If it does, by all Most of the soups were satisfactory per serving. 


means let your personal preference be 
your guide. 

















MUSHROOM SOuP [ : d 
Flavor Ratings of Canned Soups 
LI ve N brands of mushroom soup PERCENT TAGE OF COST 
(five or six samples of each) were TASTERS RATING PER 
, EACH | BRAND AS. PRICE 4-OZ 
tested nine cream of mushroom, one DRAINED NET PER SERV- 
, . uulluee 4 BRAND AND PACKER GOOD FAIR “POOR SOLIDS WEIGHT CAN ING 
mushroom broth and one barley and OR DISTRIBUTOR (a) C%—CHYCD ——- os @) 
mushroom. The cream soups were pre- _ 
ferred. And of these, College Inn was first MUSHROOM SOUP 
favorite, rated “good by 16% of the (Listed in order of preference in flavor tests, best first) 
testers, poor by only 9%. It cost 3.6¢ 
é : COLLEGE INN (College inn Food Products, 
per serving. On a flavor plus price Chicago). 16 15 9 46134 #7 3.6 
basis, Campbell’s at less than 2¢ a serv- CROSSE & BLACKWELL (Crosse & Black- 
ing was a better buy. well, Baltimore) 70 29 2 + 16 15 3.7 
i ee ee payee MONARCH (Reid, Murdoch, Chicago) 70 238 2 5 15 13 (3.5 
The chief ingredients of _the cream CO-OP (National Coops., Chicago) po 24 s . = 13 32 
soups were mushrooms, milk, cream, CAMPBELL’S! (Campbell Soup Co., Cam- 
flour or corn starch, and a variety of den, N. J.) 62 34 5 97 101/2 10 1.97 
seasonings. Five brands—Heinz, Crosse HEINZ (H. J. Heinz, Pittsburgh) 60 32 8 8 16 13 3.2 
> rae hci: se "7 IGA (indep. Grocers’ Alliance, Chicago) 62 27 11 ~ 16 13 3.2 
& Blackwell, Phillips, Monarch and Col i Gens &. Geek heen 
lege Inn—contained a protein deriva- Minn.). .. 35 52 17 0* 16 13 3.2 
tive (generally monosodium glutamate) EDW. H. JACOB!: * (Grocery Products, 
as additional flavoring material. This is West Chester, Pa.) 40 a1 39 o 610 9 1.6% 
meaty-tasting flavor derived fro ROMEAKES ® °C. Gehead & Sens, Femiag- 
. La Cea = dale, N. J.).... 11 4 48 29° 101/2 10 1.9% 
wheat products and soy beans. It may PHILLIPS ' (Phillips Pack. Co., Cambridge, 
be used to enhance the natural flavor, as Md.) 6 35 59 5 101/2 7 1.3? 
canners claim, but it may also be used CLAM CHOWDER 
to cover up lack of natural flavor or 
poor quality. (Listed in order of preference in flavor tests, best first) 
All brands were found satisfactory SALTESEA (Saltesea Pack. Co., Providence, 
la a i ae RI). 36 47 18 57 15 18 «64.8 
SSS ee ee Se ee B&aM *.’ (Burnham & Morrill, Portland, Me.). 38 33 29 37" 41 10 3.6 
condition of solids (if any), net weight HEINZ (H. J. Heinz, Pittsburgh) 30 48 22 28 4161/2 #130 «34 
and fill. Two brands, Hormel and Edw. CAMPBELL’S(Campbell Soup Co., Camde., 
H. Jacob, failed to list all ingredients oe. 39 a <A —— As 5 o  — 
= this Soa ox emilee ae HEINZ °. 29 St 19 87" 1612 1 3.9 
— pes GS Soquiree bY ine seuEtS SHIPMATE (Farnum Pack. Co., Warren, R.1.) 30 40 30 50 (19 17 3.6 
Food & Drug Act. CAMPBELLS! *....... 22 56 22 28° 1012 25% 1.6% 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL (Gene & Black- 
well, Baltimore)... ... - 29 49 31 30 16 15 3.8 
CLAM CHOWDER BaM ’. 25 46 29 34 29) 39 5.4 
. . . SNOW’'S ’ (F. H. Snow, Pine Point, Me.). 22 49 30 58 17 15 3.5 
fan clam chowder is available in ABT’S (Abt's Seafood Products, NYC) 20 42 38 33 20 19 3.8 
two styles, New England and Man- SHIPMATE’..... 20 34 46 39 «19 17 3.6 
hattan. The former consists mainly of “ae INN (College Inn Food Products, : oa a a ale 
+ gees a eae . icago 1 rr 
milk, clams and potatoes, while the Man LILY WHITE (R. H. Mecy, NYC) 12 a a“ 3380 es 36 
hattan type is made with a variety of ROYAL SCARLET (R. C. Williams, NYC). 7 SO 43 48 33 2 863.0 
vegetables, including tomato. Four PHILLIPS ' (Phillips Pack. Co., Cambridge, 
brands of the New England style, 13 aie ge 5 36 o 16° wie 6 v.90 
. ° i merican Stores 
brands of Manhattan, were included in GLEN COVE? (A sis . 
vs w ETS delphia). ... 5 37 58 25° 101/2 25° 1.6 
the test. While CU’s testers, on the whole, expense 
show ' Condensed type * When diluted with an amount of water. * Contained finely cut mushrooms 
showed no preference for one style over 0 oe 4 wy, By FR IP ee 
the other, they did like canned clam chased on West Coast. "New Englend style. * Sliver of wood found in one sample. _—* Price per three 
chowder least of all the soups tested — oaee <P anaes SENS ee ve Se A 
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eee Sosa he eseseease seo marked size, and only one sample of 

; AARAA the 40 tested (Towncraft) was cut extra 
large. All of the shirts tested had been 
subjected to some controlled preshrink- 
ing operation. Nevertheless, it’s — still 
advisable to get a guarantee that re- 


sidual shrinkage won't exceed 2%. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


COLLARS AND FRONTS Ihc way a 
shirt is cut and put together affects not 
only appearance, but also the wear and 
comfort you will get from it. Improp- 
erly fitted garments are usually under 
strain and wear out quickly. It’s im- 
portant, for example, to get the right 
RAPT TTT : ’ . ’ ' collar height. A high collar on a short 

SEA A AMAAN Y 7 -~ neck looks silly, feels uncomfortable 


and will wear out fast because of fric- 


BROADCLOTH, several times magnified. The higher-count material on the left tion at the neck fold. 


should give better service Collar 





points should be evenly 
stitched and flat. Poorly tailored collars 
look sloppy and wear out because of the 

e e extra pressure it takes to iron them. 
Wh t b d ] th Sh t Many men prefer stiffened collars 
] e road C 0 Ir Ss because they don't wilt in hot weather. 
However. such collars tend to wear fast 
unless the manufacturer has met the 


CU tests 14 brands in the first of a new series of gual- problem by using heavier material in 

the collar. You can't tell by inspection 
ity check tests, finds two have lowered fabric quality whether this has been done; ask for 
, ‘ = . some guarantee of the lasting qualities 
since previous tests. Here are ratings and an outline ok cath ecliecs. 


. . ) é shows 1 ‘ven. stré gl t stitel . 
of workmanship and construction features to look for nf : "e f pa a’ 3 ar 
ng on lw sil ro fapo stiticnes 
to the inch). If an interlining has been 


used for the buttons or  buttonhole 


r ISN'T necessary to raise the price the great majority of sales, CU’s tests panels, it should be of the same material 
| of shirts to make you pay more for took in only brands so made and so as the rest of the shirt. Different material 
them. From a manufacturer's viewpoint priced. Two to three samples of each may shrink and cause the front to 
t's sometimes easier and generally less brand were tested—for fit and shrink- wrinkle. 
noticeable to keep the price and lower age, tensile strength, resistance to abra- Lustrous pearl buttons, even in thick 
the quality. Information culled from sion, thread count and weight. As in ness all around and firmly attached. 
textile trade journals (and reported at previous tests, unadvertised, low-priced another indication of good quality. 
length in CU’s weekly Bread & Butter) brands turned out to be the “Best Buys.” Buttonholes should be reinforced with 


indicates that this is exactly what many a small bar ot extra stitches at each end. 


clothing manufacturers intend to do. 


FABRICS 


From tests of 14 brands of shirts just SLEEVES & CUFFS Both for good looks 
completed by CU's technicians, it ap- ost broadcloth of good qué ality has and good wear. sleeves should start at 
pears that the trend may already be M a thread count of 144 (lengthwise) the edge of the shoulder bone. If the 
underway. Eight of the 14 are brands 76 (crosswise) as the material comes shoulder of the shirt droops over this 
which were covered in previous Cl * dia the loom. All other properties point, the sleeve puts a strain on the 


tests (see January 1940 Reports). Retail being equal, a higher count means _ back. If the shoulder is short, both 

prices of these eight brands have not better material, and a lower count back and sleeve are strained. For easy 

risen appreciably from last year’s poorer. Of the 14 brands tested. four ironing, the sleeve should be cut 

levels, but two of the eight—-Tru Val had lower counts and two had higher. straight, with the threads of the mate 
r 


and Towncrajt—are lower in quality. All of the shirts used single-ply yarn, rial running parallel to the top fold 
Both are made of lower-count fabrics. which is entirely satisfactory for gen- the sleeve. 

From time to time CU will conduct’ eral wear. Double-ply yarns, used in In the higher-quality shirts, sleeves 
retests of the brands reported on here. more expensive shirts. improve appear- are made of one piece of fabric. Sleeves 
thus to provide for CU members a run- ance but add little to wearing quality. in medium-priced shirts are sometimes 
ning check on what happens to prices and Last year, CU found excessive shrink- pieced. But this construction in no way 
quality in this important field of wear- age in a number of the shirts tested. affects either wear or fit; it is simply 
ing apparel. Some shrank to below the marked col- a method of utilizing material which 


Because white broadcloth is far and lar size, others had been cut extra large otherwise would have to be discarded. 
away the most popular material used to allow for shrinkage. This year, only In its tests CU found both constructions 
in the making of men’s shirts and be- two of the 14 brands (Gimbel’s Wynd- in shirts sold under the same label, at 
cause the price range under $2 covers ham and Sears’ Pilgrim) shrank below’ the same price, in the same store. 
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Fullness of the sleeve at the cuff 
should be evenly distributed. Sleeve 
plackets should open wide enough so 
that the cuff can be laid flat for ironing 
without straining the placket seam. 


BACK OF SHIRT When you move your 
arms, you move your shoulders. Your 
shirt yoke seam. where it joins the 
back, should be curved slightly down- 
ward to take care of this natural round- 
ing of the shoulder muscles. Shirts cut 
straight across the yoke seam generally 
pull, with the result that the seam may 
eventually tea 

Pleats or gathers providing back full- 
ness are also intended to take up the 
muscle play. They should be evenly 
distributed across the entire yoke, o1 
concentrated on each side of the shirt 
at the shoulder blades. Pleats or gathers 
bunched at the back center are of little SLEEVE PLACKETS 


1 


or no use in taking up the shoulder 





, . . « Should be long enough to allow the cuffs to be laid flat. The seam of the one 
strain. 
on the left may be torn in commercial ironing 


Best Buys 


Ward’s Ashley Cat. No. 2861 (Mont 


gomery Ward) $1.29; 2 for $2.50 plus 


postage Good-count fabric, with high 
tensile strength and good resistance to 
abrasion Second highest quality tested. 


Campus Square (Sam's Cut Rate Stores, 
Detroit) $1.19 Cood-count fabric. with 
high tensile strength and high resistance 


to abrasion. Third highest quality tested, 


Macy Lansdowne ‘(K. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC) $1.49 High-count fabric, with 


h tensile strength and tair resistance 


abrasion. Fourth highest quality tested 


Schulte Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores) 
$1.19. Good-count tabric, with good ten 


sile strength and fair resistance to abra 


sion Low price makes it a “Best Buy” 





although it was seventh in order of quality. 


SHIRT TAILS 


should have a gusset at the bottom of the seam which joins front and back, 


Also Acceptable 


In order of quality without regard to price) as the one at the left has. The one at the right shows skimped construction 


AMC (Associated Merchandising Corp.'). . :, r . 
9 H tensile strength and good resistance to lifferent shirts: tensile strength and re 
p< igh-count tabric, with good tensile ; 
os > abrasion sistance to abrasion ranged from fair to 
strength and high resistance to abrasion eat , " | ‘ , 
Highest quality tested Jayson Whitehall (F. Jacobson & Co.., good according to count 
NYC). $2. Good-count fabrie, with good Tru Val (Tru Val Mfg. Co... NYC). $1.35 
Van Heusen Stedly (Phillips Jones Corp. S : “i 
NY¢ oa , - . tensile strength and good resistance to Fair-count fabric, with good tensile 
). $32. teood-count tabric, with good 
abrasion strength and talr resistance to abrasion 
Penney Towncraft (J. C. Penney Stores). The following shirts had acceptable fab 
Hutzler’s. Baltimore Filene’s. Boston $1.49. Good-count fabric, with fair tensile rics but were variable as regards neck size 
R. H. White, Boston Abraham & Straus strength and fair resistance to abrasion 
, hite, ton; brahar traus, g i fg ts to abrasion. Sears’ Pileri Cat. N 19] c 
. ' Sears ilgrim at. 0. (Sears 
Brooklyn ; John Shillito, Cincinnati: Wm One sample cut extra large. ea ¥ $1.35. ( sree ore 
Taylor, Cleveland; Lazurus Co., Columbus, . , — . ROCDUCE oo, ‘ood-count fabric, with 
Ohi Rike-Kumler, Dayton, Ohi Hud Van Heusen Collarite. $1.65. Counts fair tensile strength and good resistance 
no; LiKe z. ayton, nio: ( os . . S* ee & . . 
son’s, Detroit: L. S Avres. Indianapolis: varied from good to fair in different to abrasion. This shirt would be wel up 
Sullock’s, Los Angeles: Burdine’s, Miami shirts; tensile strength and resistance to on the list if the collar sizes were satis 
Boston Store. Milwaukee Davton Co.. abrasion ranged from fair to good ac- factory. Two of the three shirts tested 
oe “we wm NY‘ , Cap- cording to count. would not fit after the first washing. 
well s, akland, Calil.; Strawbridge & { ’ > ’ 9 
; - Arrow (Cluett Peabody & Co... NYC). $2. vs oI Vy wala. Granend 
Clothier, Philadelphia; Joseph Horne, Pitts ; : fal = Gimbel’s u yndham (Gimbe tor 
burgh; Thalhimers, Richmond, Va.:; For as fs, Va ee em $1.39. Fair-count fabric, with fair tensile 
man’s, Rochester m et wae Emporium, strength and good resistance to abrasion. strength and fair resistance to abrasion 
San Francisco; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). [wo of the three shirts tested would not 
Louis. $2. Counts varied from good to fair in fit after the first washing. 
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CANNED PUMPKIN 
COST PER 

NO. 23° 

BRAND AND PACKER — CAN 


Grade A 


(In alphabetical order) 


AaP (AaP, NYC) 10 
ASCO (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia) 10! 
ATLANTIC (Atlantic Can. Co., 
Atlantic, lowa) ; 10 
BaM (Burnham & Mornill, 
Portland, Me.) , 11 
BABY STUART (Sprague, 
Warmer, Chicago) 15 
BRIARDALE (Briardale Co., 
Des Moines) 10 
CO-OP (Nat'l Cooperatives, 
inc., Chicago) 10 
DEL MONTE (Calif. Pack. 
Corp., San Francisco) 11 
FERNDELL (Sprague, Warner, 
Chicago) 18 
IRIS (Heas, Baruch, Los Angeles) 11 
JACK SPRAT Clack Sprat Foods, 
Marshalltown, lowa) 11 


KRASDALE (A. Kreme, NYC) 15 
KUNER'S (Kuner Pickle Co., 


Brighton, Colo.) » 8 
LIBBY’S (Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, Chicago) ' 13 


MARCO (H. A. Mar, Denver) 10 
MISTLETOE (Snider Pack. 


Corp., Rochester, N. Y.) . 
MONARCH (Reid, Murdoch, 
Chicago) 15 


PREMIER (F.H. Leggett, NYC) 14 
RED & WHITE (Red & White 


Corp., Chicago) 11 
RICHELIEU (Spregue, Warmer, 
Chicago) 17 
ROYAL SCARLET (R. CG 
Williams, NYC) a eo 
SaW (SaW Fine Foods, Sen 
Francisco) u~ 
SCOTT CO.( Morgan Pack. Co., 
Austin, Ind.) , .- 
STOKELEY’S (Stokely Bros., 
Indianapolis) a) 
WHITE ROSE (Seaman Bros. 
NYC) ee 
YELLOWSTONE (Paxton & 
Gallagher, Omaha)... 12 


Substandard 


The following was considered 
standard because one of the cans 


consumption: 


PHILLIPS (Phillips Pack. Co., 
Cambridge, Md.)........... 


* 1 Ib, 13 o:. 
' 116,10 oz. can. * Quality variable 








DISTRIBUTOR (4) SCORE 


38a83 8 2 


Sub- 
was 


a sweller, and the contents unfit for 








Correction 


Panthermic 777 that, unlike other 


compoarotively high temperatures. 





DACHEEC 777 will develop 21 
rolls of 35-mm. film per quart of 
developer plus replenisher—nof 12, as 
stoted in the March Reports. It should 
also have been noted in the rating of 


de- 


velopers, if can be used satisfactorily at 
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Canned 
Pumpkin 


The best brands cost less 


rice and quality ratings of canned 
Poumpkin clearly illustrate the fact 
that you don’t necessarily get what you 
pay for when you go food shopping. 
For although all except one of the 27 
brands tested for CU by graders of the 
U.S. Dep't of Agriculture received 
Grade A ratings, the average price of 
the brands which scored 90 or more 
was 2¢ less per can than that of the 
brands with scores between 85 and 90. 

To be in the Grade A class, pumpkin 
must be a fine, soft pulp, reduced to a 
heavy, thick consistency. Its color must 
be uniform and golden, and its finish 
smooth and fine. There must be practi- 
cally no particles of seed, rind fiber or 
other defects present, and flavor should 
be typical of the fresh, well-ripened 
pumpkin. 


Few brands meet Grade A 
requirements 


ANY cans of grapefruit segments 
bearing the word “Fancy” on the 

label fall far short of the government 
specifications for Grade A products. In 
fact, only two of the 25 brands included 
in the test met the Dep’t of Agriculture’s 
Grade A requirements. Others received 
sufficiently low scores with respect to 
flavor, character, uniformity of size or 
absence of defects to be rated Grade B. 
It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that Libby’s premium grade, sold under 
the Libby’s Special Breakfast brand for 
an average of 3¢ a can more than the 
“regular” Libby's, and was somewhat 
lower than the “regular” in quality. 
Such a situation is by no means un- 
usual; it does serve as a convincing 
illustration of the fact that quality grades 
and “descriptive” labels as set up by 
packers are not reliable. The only way 
the consumer can be consistently safe- 
guarded in the matter of getting her 
money’s worth from canned goods is 
through compulsory grading (see Au- 
gust 1940 and March 1941 Reports). 





CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 


SEGMENTS 
cost 
PER 
NO. 2* 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (©) SCORE 





Grade A 


FLORIDA GOLD' (Floride- 
gold Citrus Com., Lake 


Alfred, Fla.) 13 " 
SaW (SaW Fine Foods, San 
Francisco)..... 15 90? 


(In alphabetical order) 
BLUE & WHITE (Red & White 


Corp., Chicago) 11 79: 
BOHACK’S' (H. C. Bohack, 

NYC) 10 83 
CO-OP ' (Nat'l Cooperatives, 

inc., Chicago) 8 84 
DELLFORD (Middendort & 

Rohrs, NYC) 15 80*.8 
DEL MONTE (Calif. Pack. 

Corp., San Francisco) 12 82 
DROMEDARY (Hills Bros., 

NYC) 11 81°." 


GERBRO (Gerber Bros., NYC). 10* 77? 
GLENWOOD ' (American 


Stores Co., Philadelphia) 12 86 
GRISDALE (Gristede Bros., 

NYC) 14 87*.¢ 
IRIS | (Haas, Baruch, Los 

Angeles) 13 a4 
KRASDALE (A. Krasne, NYC). 14 84 
LIBBY’S (Libby, McNeil & 

Libby, Chicago) . 1 84° 


LIBBY"S SPECIAL BREAKTAST 14 80 
LILY WHITE’ (R. H. Macy, 


NYC) 12 80° 
MARCO (H. A. Marr, Omaha) 15 81 
PaG' (Paxton & Gallagher, 

Omaha) 14 83 
PREMIER (F. H. Leggett, NYC) 13 83 
RED & WHITE (Red & White 

Corp., Chicago) 14 83 
RICHELIEU (Sprague, Werner, 

Chicago) 17 82° 


SANITARIUM (Battle Creek 

Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich.) 20 85 
SEALD-SWEET ' (Florida Cit- 

rus Canners Co-op., Lake 


Wales, Fla.) 9 89 
STOKELY’S (Stokely Bros., 

Indianapolis) : ae 84? 
WHITE ROSE (Seaman Bros., 

NYC) 14 87? 

*1 Ib, 4 oz. 


1 Labeled “ Fancy.” * Quality variable. * One 
or more cans contained broken segments. ‘ 14 1 /2- 
oz can. *One or more cans low in drained 
weight. * One or more cans contained syrup too 
low in sugar content. 











Correction 


ed THE January Reports it was stated that 

Wamsutta Supercale sheets were not 
obtainable in the 81x108-inch size. This 
statement was based on information ob- 
tained in a market survey and CU hos 
since learned that if was incorrectly in- 
formed. The 81x108 size is available in 
this brand. 
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Don’t Pamper Your Furniture 


The best treatment is not the most difficult, advises CU's con- 


sultant. In this report: some tips on polishing, an inexpensive 


polish formula, and a first-aid manual for surface accidents 


URNITURE is more quickly ruined by 
icunstesihin than by neglect. For 
humans, a daily bath may have its 
merits. For furniture, a daily oil soak 
such as many housewives administer can 
lead to dire results. 

Oils, liquid polishes and soft waxes, 
unless correctly handled, are dangerous 
to most furniture finishes and especially 
to lacquer, the most usual one. They 
through raw 
edges and spots in the finish, sometimes 
slowly dissolving away whole layers, in 
cases causing the underside to 
dark and mottled or giving a 
pimply texture to the finish. The dis- 
tressed 


have a way of seeping 


other 
grow 


housewife, such 


noting symp- 
toms, often redoubles applications of 


the polish. Sometimes the fault is over- 
zeal and poor technique. Sometimes the 
polish itself is to blame. 


As the U. S. Bureau of Standards has 
stated: 
The essential qualities of furniture 


polishes are that they should remove dirt 
and grease readily from the surfaces, re- 
store their lustre and be nearly removable 
so as not to leave any objectionable odor 
and leave the surface in such a condition 
so as not to hold dust. Such polishes 
should contain no alkali or free alkaline 
compounds that will attack the finish. 


Although these standards are simple 
enough, some of the commercial furni- 
ture oils and polishes to be found on 
the market violate them. Products con- 
taining solvents such as acetone, benzol, 
nitrobenzene, toluene or xylol can be 
bought. And with lacquered furniture, 
these solvents dissolve part of the actual 
finish, respreading it again as friction 
causes the polish to dry. For a while 
the results seem superlative, but each 
application removes part of the finish 
from your furniture. 

Other ingredients” occasion- 
ally found in polishes include abrasives 
like chalk, tale or infusorial earth, and 
even emery and pumice. At best, such 
abrasives are adulterants. At 
worst, they irreparably mar the 
surface. 


“secret 


useless 
may 


Most often, nowadays, you don’t run 
into such hazards as these except with 
polishes of the kind sold from door to 
door or hawked on the streets. Most 
present-day brands do much more 
harm to your pocketbook than to your 
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furniture. And some of them promise 
wonders that no polish can deliver. As 
the Bureau of Standards makes clear, 
the function of a furniture polish is a 
relatively simple one. Remember that, 
and remember also that while a few 
drops of pine, cedar or clove oil may 
make a polish smell remarkable, they 
do not improve its intrinsic quality. 


WASHING & POLISHING 


HE proper treatment for wood fur- 
"Wee is astonishingly cheap and 
easy. Wash twice a year, polish twice 
a month. To wash your furniture, wet 
a pad of cheesecloth or old muslin, rub 
on any alkali-free soap Buying 
Guide, page 282) and wash the surface 
with the foamy suds. Wipe clean with 
a moist (not dripping) rag, and dry 
with a soft cloth. 


(see 


For polishing, the following formula 
can be recommended as a good deal less 
costly than most of the commercial 
brands and equally effective. It is simi- 
lar to one recommended by the Federal 
Specifications Board for use by gov- 
ernment agencies, It’s simple to make 
up and it will not harm your furniture: 


Cider vinegar .10 oz. 
WE. npvinesaonneea dunce 10 oz. 
pee 
Denatured alcohol.............. 2.02. 


Shake well before using, and keep 
tightly corked in a cool place. Drug- 
store-quality mineral oil need not be 
used. A cruder variety called paraffin oil, 
which can be bought in paint stores, is 
cheaper and just as effective. Boiled 
linseed oil or crude petroleum oil are 
also acceptable. The entire solution 
should cost not over 50¢ and should 
last more than a year. 

To apply, slightly dampen a clean 
piece of cheesecloth, and pour on a 
little polish. Pass lightly over the fur- 
niture, following the grain of the wood. 
Immediately afterwards, polish the sur- 
face with a clean, dry cloth. Be careful 
to rub with the grain, and to remove 
all excess polish, 


FIRST AID FOR SURFACE SCARS 


EAR in mind that the first-aid meth- 

ods described below rarely give the 
same finish job that you get from an ex- 
perienced furniture polisher or finisher. 
In all cases, if scratches, water or alcohol 
marks, rings from hot dishes, or any 
other damages to the finish are severe, 
much time and money can be saved by 
consulting an experienced polisher. This 
is especially true if the furniture is 
expensive or has a high finish. 


Furniture accidents should be treated 
promptly. Often a can be re- 
moved at the time it is made, but will 
become permanent if you neglect it. 
You’d be surprised how many of the 
treatments you can find in 
medicine cabinet or in the 
closet. 


scar 


own 
kitchen 


your 


If aleohol or perfume is spilled on 
your furniture, soak up the liquid at 


once, rub the area briskly with your 
dry finger tips and wipe on some 
camphorated oil. 

To remove hot-dish marks, apply 


turpentine, which will penetrate the sur- 
face and restore the color of the stain 
without affecting the finish. Then rub 
the spot with boiled linseed oil. Follow 
this up with polish on another clean cloth. 
shellacked furniture 
can be removed by a cloth dipped in 
hot vinegar, followed with camphorated 
oil. If your furniture is varnished, use 
ammonia water, then furniture polish. 
Lacquered furniture will not ordinarily 
develop water spots. If you do find 
them, it’s usually serious, for indications 
are that the water has seeped through 
and dried beneath the finish. 
Commonest of all 
are scratches. 


Water spots on 


furniture accidents 
If they are not too large 
or deep they may be repaired at home. 
First make sure that no slivers remain 
in the scratch. Then mix a dye, match- 
ing the color of the wood, with water 
until the desired shade is achieved (test 
by dipping the end of a blotter into the 
solution; the proper shade is just a 
little lighter than the wood). The dyes 
can be bought in drugstores or 5-&-10- 
cent stores. Apply the dye with the 
end of a toothpick in successive appli- 
cations, waiting until each coat is dry 
before applying another. Continue until 
the scratch evenly matches the rest of 
the wood. This treatment, of course, 
does not remove the scratches it merely 
makes them less conspicuous. Scratch 
removal is a specialized job, best done by 
an expert craftsman. 

If you use crocheted or woven mats 
under heavy objects, you can avoid 
imprints by placing cellophane between 
the mat and the finished surface. 
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SPECIAL SURFACES 


AINTED or enamelled furniture pre- 

sents surface problems of its own. 
Surface marks can sometimes be removed 
by rubbing lightly with a soft flannel 
cloth dipped in finely pulverized chalk. 
Try about a half teaspoonful of borax 
to a quart of sudsy water when you 
wash such furniture. 

You can make an _ inexpensive 
shampoo for upholstered furniture 
as follows: using any good neutral 
flake soap (see your Buying Guide), and 
a small amount of warm water in a 
bowl, work up a thick lather. Apply the 
lather with a brush, rubbing out 
the dirt but taking care not to get the 
material more than damp. Wipe off the 
foam with a sponge wrung very tightly 
from clean water. In order to avoid 
unevenness, do only a small part at a 
time. A report on branded upholstery 
shampoos will appear in an early issue. 

To whiten yellowed piano keys, 
moisten a cloth with lemon juice, then 
dip in whiting and rub the keys with 
the mixture. Or try equal parts of 
vinegar and denatured alcohol. 


THREE IMPORTANT DON'TS 


Don’t polish your furniture too fre- 
quently. And don’t allow polish or oil 
to stand around on it. 

Don’t place your piano or other 
veneered furniture near windows or 
radiators, if you want to avoid a clouded 
finish and cracked veneer. 

Don’t use harsh cleansing agents 
such as scouring powders, steel-wool 
pads, lye or javelle water. Using such 
products even once may harm your 
furniture beyond repair. 





Reports to Come 


EST projects now under 

way or scheduled to begin 
soon, for publication in coming 
issues of the Reports, include the 
following: 


1941 ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 

VACUUM CLEANERS 
KITCHEN KNIVES 
TABLE OILCLOTH 
AUTO RADIOS 
WOMEN’S SLIPS 
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MEDICAL 


HAROLD AARON, M. D., 


SECTION 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 
cal Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 
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Milk and “Office Jitters” 


It may be a good idea to drink milk each afternoon. But 


don't let the milk ads give you illusions about the benefits 


pp “office jitters” to the list of ail- 
A ments for which the advertising 
copywriters have found cures. And add 
milk to the list of curative agents for 
miscellaneous woes which beset office 
workers in midafternoon. For if the cur- 
rent trend continues, milk will be to office 
jitters what in former advertising cam- 
paigns tea has been to four o'clock fa- 
tigue. 

“Milk minerals help soothe ‘office jit- 
ters,” say the latest Sheffield ads; “Cal- 
cium, abundant in milk, is beneficial to 
nerves, science advises, and is vital to 
lovely teeth, youthful spirits, sparkling 
health. Thousands now drink Sheffield’s 
delightful new Homogenized Vitamin D 
Milk for a _ between-meal pick-me-up 
and get all essential vitamins... calcium 
and phosphorus. It’s creamier, finer fla- 
vored; easier to digest than ordinary 
a 

About homogenization we shall have 
more to say in a later article. Admit- 
tedly it’s a controversial subject. But 
on some other points there is little argu- 
ment. 

First, let it be said that milk needs 
no apologist as a food. Its virtues have 
been recognized almost since the first 
mammal nursed its young. It provides 
substantial amounts of proteins and car- 
bohydrates, as well as a variety of vita- 
mins and minerals. Doctors and work- 


ers in public health, recognizing these 
virtues, have been united in trying to 
encourage its consumption. Ads like the 
one quoted above, offering a mixture of 
half-truths and whole lies, are no help 
to such efforts. 

Calcium is indeed abundant in milk 
but there is no evidence that it is any 
more beneficial to nerves or vital to 
health than any other important min- 
eral or vitamin. Nerve integrity and good 
health require the integration and mu- 
tual activity of all known vitamins and 
most of the known minerals. And milk, 
contrary to the implication of the ad- 
vertisement, does not contain enough 
of all known vitamins to make it pos- 
sible to be indifferent about other foods. 
There is very little vitamin C in milk, 
for example; one must depend upon 
fruits and vegetables as sources of this 
vitamin. And milk contains little or no 
iron (see “Iron and Anemia,” on the next 
page). 


S FOR vitamin D—there’s certainly 
A no harm in having it in milk, but 
neither is it essential. The normal adult 
who gets some exposure to sun during the 
Summer months stores up enough vita- 
min D to last him through the Winter. 

As for “office jitters,” unfortunately 
science has not yet discovered—nor is 
it ever likely to—a food or combination 
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of foods that can control or prevent 
the nervousness or “jitters” arising out of 
the insecurity of the times or the ten- 
sions of work. 

There are a very few people who are 
somewhat calmed by eating or drinking 
between meals. In these, the amount of 
sugar in the blood may fall below 
normal level, several hours after a meal. 
and cause marked jitteriness. A more 
quickly assimilable food than milk, such 
as a sweet or fruit juice, will raise the 
blood sugar and restore calm. But such 
cases are rare. Most often, nervousness 
during work is due to speed-up and 
pressure to produce. Interruption of the 
work and break in the routine will help 
relieve the tension. 

Milk minerals or any other minerals 
will not by themselves soothe nerves o1 
relieve jitters. It is the “time out” and 
the act of eating or drinking that are 
effective. 





Milk minerals 
help soothe 


“Office 


Jitters 











Caucwm, abundant in milk, 1s beneficial to nerves, 
science advises, and is vital to lovely teeth, youthful 
spirits, sparkling health. Thousands now drink 
Sheffield’s delightful new Homogenized Vitamin D 
Milk for a berween-meal pick-me-up and get all 
essential vitamins (including B,—half your daily 
quota in every quart), calcium and phosphorus. It's 
creamier, finer flavored; easier to digest than 
ordinary milk. You'll like it! 


DEFEND YOUR HEALTH .. . ORINK 





MILK FOR "OFFICE JITTERS" 


The consumption of milk should be en- 


couraged. But not with half-truths and 
i“ hole lies 
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Iron and Anemia 


There are two main types of anemia, only one of which can be cured 


with iron preparations. CU's medical adviser surveys the function 


of iron in the system and evaluates sources, including "iron tonics” 


LTHOUGH iron is present in every 
A cell and tissue, the total amount in 
a healthy adult’s body is only about one- 
eighth of an ounce—not much more than 
there is in a shingle nail. Most of the iron 
is contained in the coloring matter of the 
red blood cells—hemoglobin—where it 
helps carry oxygen to all the cells of the 
body and in the oxidation of food ma- 
terials within the cells. Much of the 
remainder of the iron is stored in the 
liver, the bone marrow and the spleen 
where it is ready for conversion into 
hemoglobin when needed by the body. 

The importance of iron for health has 
been known since the 17th century when 
the great English physician Sydenham 
showed that giving “chalybeate water” 
or iron salts to young anemic women 
would restore pink color to their cheeks. 
\ hundred years passed before doctors 
learned something of the intimate pro- 
cesses in which iron was involved and 
could measure the amount of iron in the 
blood more precisely than by the color of 
cheeks. 

With modern instruments much has 
been learned about the large group of 
disorders known as the anemias. Anemia 
means literally “without blood” but it 
has come to be a term applied to condi- 
tions associated with a reduction in the 
red blood cells and hemoglobin levels of 
the blood. In general, there are two types 
of anemia: iron-deficiency or secondary 
anemia, which can be cured by iron; and 
pernicious anemia, which can be kept 
under control only by the feeding or in- 
jection of liver and liver extracts. Perni- 
cious anemia is not a common disorder 
but anemia due to iron deficiency is. 

Iron-deficiency anemia is important 
not only because it is so common and 
easy to prevent, but also because it con- 
tributes to diminished efficiency and de- 
creased well-being. When there isn’t 
enough iron in the body, the cells and 
tissues do not receive enough oxygen 
and suffer impairment in their functions. 
Weakness, easy fatigue and susceptibility 


*The amount of iron in the blood is best 
measured in terms of grams of hemoglobin 
per hundred cubic centimeters of blood. But 
many of the older instruments are calibrated 
in terms of percentage of hemoglobin based 
on a norm rated as 100%. Although this old 
method is rather unsatisfactory, since the 
norm varies for different people, it is much 
in use and will probably continue to be for 
some time. 


to infections—characteristic symptoms of 
anemia—are simply the gross expressions 
of a disordered functioning of the entire 
body. 

The nutritional anemia of infants and 
children. the anemia of adolescent girls 
(formerly called chlorosis), the anemia 
resulting from blood loss and the com- 
moner anemia of pregnancy are all] va- 
rieties of the same disorder—a deficiency 
of available iron in the body. Hence they 
are all grouped under the broad name of 


ss: 


iron-deficiency anemias.” 


FYNVHE most common cause of an iron- 
| deficiency anemia in adult life in 
either sex is hemorrhage. It is well 
known, however, that a single, uncom- 
plic ated acute hemorrhage does not 
usually result in anemia. For example. 
a healthy person might lose as much as 
50% of his circulating blood cells and 
yet quickly regain a normal hemoglobin 
percentage from the large stores of iron 
reserves present in the liver, spleen and 
bone marrow. 

It is chronic hemorrhage, the kind 
that occurs as continuous or repeated 
losses of small, even unnoticed quantities 
of blood over a long period that is 
usually responsible for secondary anemia 
in adults. Thus, anemia in women is 
often associated with excessive bleed- 
ing during menstruation or with bleeding 
between periods. 

The importance of an excessive men- 
strual flow is being more and more em- 
phasized by physicians because frequently 
the woman herself does not recognize 
that the blood loss may be excessive. 

When the amount of blood actually 
lost by women who menstruate exces 
sively was measured. investigators were 
surprised to find how much it was. They 
found that the woman could not re- 
generate this amount of blood from her 
own stores of iron or from her diet 
before another period was upon her. 

In males, the most important source 
of chronic hemorrhage is the  gastro- 
intestinal tract—usually it is associated 
with hemorrhoids or peptic ulcers. Such 
bleeding is important in women, although 
far surpassed in importance by menstrual 
disturbances. Thus, no physical exami- 
nation, especially of a woman, is complete 
without a hemoglobin determination. 

Iron-deficiency anemia is also common 
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, . 
in women during pregnancy.’ Dr. Cyrus 
Sturgis of the University of Michigan, 
eminent in diseases of the blood, says: 


It is amazing how frequently women 
are permitted to suffer unnecessarily 
throughout pregnancy and for some time 
after delivery, when in most instances this 
could be completely averted. Furthermore, 
the proper treatment [with iron] elimin- 
ates the persistent tendency of infants 
born of mothers who have an _ iron-de- 
ficiency anemia to develop the same con- 
dition during the first year of life.’ 


The increased demands for iron during 
pregnancy and the loss of blood during 
delivery, together with a diet low in iron 
are responsible for anemia during and 
after pregnancy. The administration of 
suitable iron preparations by a physician 
will restore the mother’s blood to normal 
and insure the infant against develop- 
ment of an anemia as a result of an 
inadequate reserve of the metal at birth. 
While iron-deficiency anemia is most 
common during the reproductive life of 
the woman, it may also occur after 
menopause. 

Another variety of anemia of preg- 
nancy, known as macrocytic anemia, is 
not as common as iron-deficiency anemia 
but is yet of significance. Studies of food 
intakes have shown that an inadequate 
amount of proteins in the diet is prob- 
ably responsible for this anemia. An 
abundance of milk, cheese, eggs and 
meat will prevent it. 

Iron-deficiency anemia is often found 
in infants and children. It occurs be- 
cause during the periods of greatest 
growth—in infancy and puberty—there 
is a considerable increase in the body’s 
iron requirement. The demand is easily 
met, however, by a balanced diet alone, 
without accessory iron preparations. 

In infants, anemia often results from 
too long maintenance on an exclusive 
milk diet. Milk, an “almost perfect 
food,” is seriously deficient in iron and, 
unless other food is taken, the large store 
of iron that the infant receives from its 
mother becomes depleted at about the 
sixth month. The result is an .iron- 
deficiency anemia.‘ 





* Studies at the Simpson Memorial Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, University of 
Michigan, have shown that some 54% of all 
supposedly healthy pregnant women who 
come to the out-patient department of the 
hospital have a pathological anemia. 

* American Journal of Public Health, Janu- 
ary 1941. 

*In order to insure an adequate supply of 
iron for infants, it is customary now to add 
orange juice and cod-liver oil before the 
end of the second month; egg yolk at three 
months; cereal (iron-containing) at four 
months; broth, vegetable puree and stewed 
fruit at four to five months; and scraped 
beef and liver at six months. These also 
furnish vitamins and bulk that are lacking 
in milk. 
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While an inadequate diet may be re- 
sponsible for anemia in infants and 
children, it is doubtful that a diet deficient 
in iron alone will of itself cause anemia 
in older children and adults. The body 
stores of iron are so considerable and 
iron requirements actually so small that 
it would require exceptional malnutri- 
tion to cause a serious depletion of these 
reserves. Dr. Sturgis expresses the 
opinion of many when he predicts that: 


If the countries in the present war areas 
are subjected to famine, there will be a 
striking increase in the iron-deficiency 
anemias. .. . It is also logical to assume 
that these anemias will not affect normal 
adult males to any great extent, but will 
be present chiefly in women and children 
due to the augmented demands of preg- 
nancy, menstruation and growth.’ 


INCE male adults are troubled by 
~ anemia only in conditions of chronic 
blood loss, they do not have to devote 
as much attention to the amount of iron 
in the diet as women and children do. 
A diet well balanced from the point of 
view of vitamins, iron and other minerals, 
should consist of milk, eggs, meat, potato, 
several servings of fruits and vegetables 
and some whole-grain bread and cereals. 
Good proteins, copper and vitamin C— 
all useful in helping the iron in its job 
of oxygen transport—are also provided 
by such a diet. 

It should be remembered that there 
isn’t a single food rich enough in iron 
to provide an adequate intake for a day 
(10 to 15 milligrams) in a single por- 
tion. The emphasis in diet planning 
should be on variety and on foods as 
close to their natural state as possible. 
Whole-wheat bread contains twice as 
much iron as white bread but the recent 
“enriching” process is going to restore 
lost iron to white flours and bread so 
fortified." 

Green leafy vegetables are better 
sources of iron (and calcium and vitamins 
as well) than the bleached or root vege- 
tables. While the total iron content of 
spinach is high as compared with other 
vegetable foods, there is evidence that 
this iron is not altogether available or 
utilizable by the body. Recently molasses 
has been shown to have a high percent- 
age of available iron, making it a rich 
and inexpensive source of iron. Glandu- 
lar organs and lean muscle meat and 
dark meat of poultry are all rich in iron. 

Listlessness, fatigue, lack of pep and 
pallor may be due to anemia, but they 
may rise also from a variety of other 
serious diseases of the lungs, heart or 
other organs. Only a complete physical 
examination and a hemoglobin determi- 
nation can determine whether such symp- 





*See CU Reports, March 1941, page 75. 


toms are due to iron deficiency. And 
when an iron-deficiency anemia is recog- 
nized, doctors can cure it with adequate 
amounts of simple iron preparations such 
as ferrous sulphate, reduced iron or iron 
and ammonium citrate. 

Although “iron tonics” are not as 
widely advertised as they once were, there 
are still far too many on the market. The 
tendency to self-diagnosis that advertise- 
ments of many such tonics encourage is 
a most pernicious aspect of drug advertis- 
ing. The amount of utilizable iron avail- 
able in products advertised to the public 
is often insignificant compared with the 
amount of alcohol they provide, and the 
sense of well-being or improved appetite 
they provide is due chiefly to alcohol. 

S.S.S. a popular tonic in many parts 
of the country is recommended in doses 
of one tablespoonful three times daily. 
This total daily dose (according to the 
label) supplies 25 milligrams of iron 
and one milligram of copper to the body. 
The copper we can dismiss as completely 
superfluous since everyone, including 
children, gets enough copper from his 
food. But the 25 milligrams of iron 
is only about one-twentieth of the daily 
amount of iron generally considered 
necessary to cure an_ iron-deficiency 
anemia. 

Ovoferrin is not so bad as S.S.S. in 
this respect. The daily recommended 
dosage supplies about one-half the esti- 
mated requirement. 

It has recently been shown that if 
excess iron is administered to a person 
without anemia it will not be utilized 
by the blood. Thus, iron tonics admin- 
istered to a person without anemia are 
a waste of time and money. 

Also wasteful is the purchase of iron 
tonics containing copper, liver extract, 
manganese (Gude’s Pepto-Mangan), vita- 
min B: or the whole B complex, or yeast 
(Ironized Yeast). Whatever the signi- 
ficance of copper and manganese in hu- 
man nutrition, enough of these elements 
is obtained from an ordinary diet to 
promote iron utilization. Liver extract is 
unnecessary for the treatment of iron- 
deficiency anemia; it is useful only in 
the one type of anemia—pernicious 
anemia—where it has a specific curative 
effect. Vitamin B: or the other B vitamins 
have nothing to do with iron-deficiency 
anemia. 


If B vitamins are desired, there are 
plenty of potent and inexpensive pre- 
parations on the market. Fifty tablets 
of Ironized Yeast cost about 65¢, whereas 
250 tablets of Brewer’s Yeast of proven 
use for vitamin B deficiency cost 85¢. 

Proprietary food and vegetable pre- 
parations claiming high mineral content 
and special properties as iron tonics 
should also be avoided. 
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FTC Docket No. 3872 


lf consumers’ faith in Good Housekeeping is mis- 


placed, Good Housekeeping has been guilty of pub- 


lic deception on a grand scale. The FTC says it has 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING deceives a 

substantial part of the public into 
believing that products bearing any of 
the Good Housekeeping seals have been 
scientifically tested when such is not 
the case. 

Good Housekeeping, by use of its slo- 
gan, “Every product guaranteed as ad- 
vertised” and similar statements, has 
led the public to believe that it guaran- 
tees claims made in the advertising it 
carries while actually it promises only 
to replace defective articles or refund 
the purchase price. 

Good Housekeeping has carried grossly 
exaggerated and false claims for prod- 
ucts it purportedly has guaranteed. 

These are the three main charges in 
the long complaint which the Federal 
Trade Commission filed a year and a 
half ago against Good Housekeeping, 
most profitable of all the Hearst pub- 
lications and one of the most successful 
of all advertising mediums. (For fuller 
discussion of the charges and their sig- 
nificance, see September 1939 Reports.) 

Hearings on the charges were started 
in October 1939. Scores of witnesses 
were brought to the stand, over a thou- 
sand exhibits introduced, testimony 
taken in half a dozen different cities. 

Now the case is concluded, briefs have 
been filed, and a decision is expected 
soon. Meantime, Docket No. 3872, “In 
the matter of Hearst Magazines,” has 
taken its place in the Commission’s ref- 
erence room as a public record. Its 10 
volumes, running to more than 8,000 
pages, unfold one of the most fantas- 
tic stories in the history of advertising. 

The action taken against Good House- 
keeping represents by far the most im- 
portant case yet undertaken by the FTC 
under the Wheeler-Lea Act. Good House- 
keeping’s elaborate system of seals and 
guarantees embraces hundreds of com- 
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modities and services. Thanks to unre- 
mitting promotion, a large number of 
consumers undoubtedly have faith in 
Good Housekeeping’s endorsements. And 
if this faith has been misplaced, then 
the total cost to consumers has been 
enormous and Good Housekeeping has 
been guilty of public deception on a 
grand scale. 

A second and equally important rea- 
son why the action against Good House- 
keeping is of outstanding significance 
is that it represents an attack on the 
problem of false advertising close to its 
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WHAT'S BEHIND THEM? 


Medical experts sang a refrain: “It does 


not,” “it will not,” “it is not” 


source: Advertising mediums could, if 
they would, prevent deceptive advertis- 
ing. If the outcome of this case is a 
cease and desist order, not only will 
Good Housekeeping’s practices be af- 
fected, but other publications may think 
it wise to mend some of their ways. 

It is not necessary to wait for the 
FTC’s final decision to start telling the 
story disclosed by the record of the 
hearings. In the belief that it is in the 
consumer’s interest to know this story, 
CU will present some of the highlights. 


oME of the most significant data 

brought forth relate to the quality 
and thoroughness of the testing done by 
Good Housekeeping. For years Good 
Housekeeping has widely publicized the 
testing of household equipment done by 
its Institute and that done on foods, 
drugs and cosmetics by its Bureau. The 
“Tested and Approved” Seal was sup- 
posedly granted only after one of these 
agencies had submitted a product to 
thorough laboratory test. 

Light on Good Housekeeping’s test- 
ing procedure was provided by the tes- 
timony of Henry M. Fowler, president 
of the Royal Crown Bottling Co. which 
sells during the course of a year ap- 
proximately 4,800,000 bottles of Royal 
Crown Cola bearing a Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal. Said Mr. Fowler: “Now, so 
far as this Seal is concerned, I have no 
direct knowledge of it other than it 
being placed on the bottle and the ad- 
vertising furnished us from the home 
office.” (The home office was located 
in Georgia; Mr. Fowler’s plant in Wash- 
ington, D. C.) He further stated that to 
his knowledge no Good Housekeeping 
representative ever inspected his plant. 

The situation as revealed by Mr. Fow- 
ler’s testimony was this. The Royal Crown 
Bottling Co. at Washington, along with 
a number of other plants throughout 
the country, operates under a franchise 
from Nehi, Inc., which sells them the 
concentrate used in making Royal Crown 
Cola. Good Housekeeping’s Seal of Ap- 
proval evidently was granted on the 
basis of a test made of the concentrate. 
But it is the finished product, manufac- 
tured in local plants from the concen- 
trate, carbonated water and sugar, which 
goes out to the consumer and which 
bears the Good Housekeeping Seal. Ob- 
viously no test of the concentrate alone 
could assure that the beverage would be 
free from impurities present in the other 
ingredients or introduced through the 
use of unclean equipment. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING has always 
made much of the fact that the 
granting of a Seal of Approval is not 
contingent upon advertising in the mag- 
azine. Whatever the truth of this claim 
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as a general rule, one witness intro- 
duced an element of doubt insofar as 
his own products were concerned. He 


testified that this company, manufactur- 
ing flavoring extracts, had been. able 
to get a Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval for certain of its genuine extracts 
but had encountered difficulty in getting 
the Seal for the entire group, which 
included some artificial flavorings. 

Queried the Commission’s lawyer: 

“Well, how did finally get it 
through [permission to use the Seal on 
the entire line}, if you did?” 

A.: “We did. But we placed an adver- 
tising contract with Good Housekeeping 
at that time and the approval seemed to 
come through without any trouble.” 

Q.: “Covering artificial flavorings?” 

A.: “The full line, yes. The genuines 
and the artificials.” 

The witness went on to testify that 
the advertising contract was not renewed 
and that the Seal was later withdrawn. 


you 


HE Food & Drug Administration has 
"i taal certain products of the 
Bonomo Candy Co. as “filthy and decom- 
Good Housekeeping has given 
at least some of Bonomo’s tid-bits its Seal 
of Approval. Victor O. Bonomo is on 
the stand. His job: Secretary of the 
Candy Co. of America, formerly Bono- 
mo Candy Co. 

Q.: “Did the Bonomo Candy Co., and 
the Candy Co. of America 
have the seals of Good Housekeeping 
Corp. on its products? “ 

{.: “Just a few of the products. 

Q.: “Has the right to use the 


posed.” 


does now 


” 


| Good 
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Housekeeping| Seal been withdrawn 
from your products at any time?” 

A.: “Yes, after some unfavorable pub- 
licity we received last December. . . .” 

Q.: “What reason was given for the 
withdrawal of the Seal?” 

A.: “Due to the unfavorable publicity 
we received.” 

At this point, Mr. Bonomo apparently 
felt he had gone far enough, and re- 
fused to say whether the publicity had 
anything to do with the conditions in 
his plant. Said he: 

“I refuse to answer any of these ques- 
tions until | have my attorneys state my 
constitutional rights in this case 
here. a 

There were, however, other witnesses 
who were not so reluctant to disclose the 
conditions in this Good Housekeeping- 
approved plant. William B. Robertson, 
Food & Drug Administration employee 
responsible for the inspection which re- 
sulted in the Judgment against Bonomo, 
had this to say: 

We began our inspection at the top 
floor and worked down. The factory at 
some points, particularly around the man- 
ufacturing tables, the cutting tables, ket- 
tles, and so forth, showed incrustations of 
starch and sugar residues—I mean a 
hardened candy mass which has not been 
cleaned up after operations at previous 
times, and this was very dark and discol- 
ored with dirt and sticks, and nondescript 
ie %:» 0 

One particular point of interest was on 
either the third or fourth floor; the lady 
operators were cutting a slab of caramel 
base with nuts in it, into smaller pieces 
for chocolate coating; and I examined 
one of the trays of this mass that they 
were working on, and embedded into the 
mass were pellets of rodent excreta. I had 
a magnifying glass with me and exam- 
ined it closely, and there was no doubt 
about it being excreta. ... 

On further examination, I found a num- 
ber of wooden trays which were used for 
molding candy or cooling the candy. And 
I found pellets of rodent excreta on these 
CREE. « « 2 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the Commis- 

sion’s case had to do with Good 
Housekeeping’s Guaranty of advertising. 
The Commission cited as a typical state- 
ment the following from the February 
1939 magazine: 

In its April issue of 1902 Good House- 
keeping announced to its readers that 
from that date on it would guarantee all 
the advertisements printed in its pages. 
It publicly assumed full responsibility both 
for the satisfactory quality of the mer- 
chandise and the | made 


essential claims 

by advertisers. 

Good Housekeeping has also reiter- 
ated countless times its slogan, “Every 
product guaranteed as advertised.” 

Actually, claimed the FTC, Good 
Housekeeping guarantees advertised 
products only to the extent that it will 
replace them or refund the purchase 
price—a far cry from guaranteeing that 


James L. 


Admitted Good 

“The general 
conduct has been to have 
the Guaranty apply to the extent of re- 
funding the money, or replacement of 
the article.” Which does not sound like 
“full responsibility.” 

Medical experts, called as witnesses 
by the FTC, gave a thorough drubbing 
to claim after claim “guaranteed” by 
Good Housekeeping. And Good House- 
keeping’s attorneys, handicapped by the 
fact that in many cases the manufactur- 
ers themselves had entered into stipu- 
lations with the Commission acknowledg- 
ing the falsity of the claims, could do 
little in the way of rebuttal. 

Consider the following excerpt from 
testimony of the late Dr. Rudolf Kron- 
feld, an outstanding authority on gum 
diseases and treatment of pyorrhea. 


the claims are true. 
Housekeeping’s counsel: 
course of 


Q.: “Doctor, are you familiar with the 
dentifrice known as /pana toothpaste?” 

4: "tae. 

Q.: “You know its principal ingred- 
dients?” 

ye 

Q.: “Will it 
fect on the gums?” 

4: “No. * . 

Q.: “Does the dentifrice ]pana, or any 
other dentifrice, substantial ef- 
fect on the gums and the teeth?” 

A.: “No. It may have in the cleansing 
to some extent, but the major cleansing 
action is that of the toothbrush bristles.” 

Q.: “Will Ipana or any other tooth- 
paste prevent pyorrhea?” 

4.: “Ke.” 

Q.: “Will it prevent pink toothbrush?” 

A.: “No.” 

Q.: “Will the use of /pana as a mas- 
sage have any appreciable effect on the 
gums?” 

4.: “Ne.” 

Q.: “Would a massage without /pana 
be as effective as with it?” 

A.: “Yes.” 

Q.: “Will the use of Ipana toothpaste 
have any effect in preventing gingivitis, 


have any substantial ef- 


have a 


Vincent’s disease, or pyorrhea?” 
cS 
Q.: “Have you found it to be a mod- 
ern dental practice to 
use of /pana plus massage?” 


encourage the 


A.: “Not among the dentists that | 
know of.” 
ow Dr. Eugene F. Traub, eminent 


New York dermatologist, is on the 
stand for the FTC. Questioning is by 
Fort, the FTC’s able lawyer.’ 


‘Last month, with his case concluded and 
only the framing of the decision remaining, 


James L. Fort died suddenly. In his firm 
and energetic prosecution of the Good 
Housekeeping case, and many others pre- 


ceding it, Lawyer Fort had served the 


consumer well. 
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Q.: “Are you familiar, doctor, with 
the proprietary product known as Doro- 
thy Gray’s Sunburn Cream?” 

a Tek a 

Q.: “Is that product extraordinarily 
beneficial to skin cells and tissues?” 

A.: “It is not. 7 

Q.: “Does the skin clear and brighten 
under its 

A.: “It does not. 

Q.: “Is there any substantial reaction 
or effect, in your opinion, doctor, from 
the vitamin D in the product? 

A.: “These ie mek... 

Q.: “Does . Dorothy Gray Cleans- 
ing Cream cause wrinkles to fade away, 
or have any other effect whatever in 
that direction?” 

A4.: “It does not. . 

Q.: “The — of Daggett & Rams- 
dell, Golde nm 
Does it wake up the beauty of your skin 
and give 

A.: “It does not. . 

Q.: “Does | Denney’s Herbal Oil Blend | 
work wonders underneath the skin where 
the tissues have dried out?” 

“It does not.” 

Q.: “Will it smooth away 
marring lines on top?” 

{.: “It will not. 

“It does not,” “it “will not,” “it is not” 

these comments from medical experts 
formed almost a refrain as the claims of 
Good Housekeeping-approved 
passed in review. 


OOK now at some testimony contrib- 
L uted by Dr. Marion Sulzberger, an- 
other eminent dermatologist and a mem- 
ber of CU's Medical Advisory Board: 
The product under consideration is 
Resinol. 

Q.: “Doctor, in 
found any 


eel 
use? 


” 


” 


Cleansing Cream. 


it a fresh new radiance?” 


” 


those little 


products 


your experience 


have you drug, cosmetic or 


ether product which will permanently 
remove dandruff in all cases? r 
{.: “No, I have not. 


on: “Do you 
or other preparation 
of blackheads 


{.: “Not permanently. 


know of any cosmetic 
that will get rid 
permanently?” 
Q.: “Is it easy to determine | whether 
the word pimple or papule, as used 
by the laity. 
thing, just by its use 
{.: “No, it is very difficult from that.’ 
Q.: “Is it easy to tell what the pimple 
or papule 


refers to some particular 


is when you see it?” 


{.: “. .. Papules have a great va- 
riety of causes.” 

Q.: “Such as what, dector?” 

{.: “Papular syphilis and papular tu- 
berculosis. And beginning cancer 
would be papular when it began. 

Q.: “ ... 1s there any cosmetic that is 


materially affect any 


of those c onditions? 2 


1.: “No.” | 
1941 | 


known which will 
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CLEARS EVES 


in Seconds! 









Byes daseiinidaabediees .. om 
late hours, fatigue, ¢ sete... 
now made clear and white in sec- 
onds. Your if new, scien- 


SENG fais! 

tific EYE-GENE fails! pe wee 
ness, makes eyes 

a Just as wperier ‘or PED ae 


eyes. 
- instantly. Stainless, too, 


EYE-GENE <=> 
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EYE-GENE 
Testimony: Will not soothe tired eyes 
almost instantly, may delay necessary 
treatment 


On the matter of VW oodbury’s soap, Dr. 
Sulzberger had this to say, in answer to 
Mr. Fort’s questions: 

Q.: “I ask you, doctor, is there any 
that you know of that will clear 
up one’s skin, no matter what its present 
RET ou 

A.: “No, we |dermatologists| would 
all be out of business if that were the 
case. : 

Dr. Sankey W. Clark, Chicago dentist, 
was called by the Commission to testify 
on Fasteeth, an adhesive powder to keep 
teeth in place, for which 
Housekeeping ads had made other claims. 

Q.: “Doctor, does the use of this prod- 
uct, Fasteeth, deodorize the breath?” 

A.: “It is claimed that it does, but this 
is not true. Momentarily, temporarily, 
shortly, it might neutralize an offensive 
breath, but as a matter of fact. during 
the continuation of the use... it has 


soap 


false Good 


somewhat the opposite effect. It will 
produce an odor.” 
Dr. Leslie McC. Smith, eye, ear, nose 


and throat specialist, shed illuminating 
light on Eye-Gene, another of the prod- 
ucts bearing Good Housekeeping’s Seals. 

Q.: “Will Eve-Gene and 
refresh tired, smarting, strained eyes in- 
stantly or almost instantly?” 


soothe 


i: “he 

Q.: “In cases where eyes are bloodshot. 
is that always due .. . to the same 
cause?” 

. “It is not. 

Q.: “Doctor, in the event that there 


was a delay on the treating 
his eyes with a preparation such as 


Eve-Gene . . 


part of one 


itch- 
ing which did not respond to treatment, 


such as treating an 


or a disease which might progress, would 


that be harmful to the . . . person using 


the Eye-Gene and thus bringing about 
a delay? . 

A.: “In some diseases, 
in blindness.” 


it might result 


HE Commission’s attorney had diffi- 
jie in getting Good Housekeeping 
executives to commit 
just what protection some of the Seals 
or devices granted by Good Housekeep- 
ing were supposed to assure the public. 
One such device was that used by the 
Shell Oil Co.—a round circle enclosing 
a white cross and the words “A Home- 
Clean Rest Room as Specified by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine.” Mr. Raymond 
F. McCauley, general counsel for Good 
Housekeeping, said that he had never 
seen this particular device before and 
had no idea what Good Housekeeping 
could do about a rest room found un- 
satisfactory, though Shell rest rooms 
were advertised in Good Housekeep- 
ing and were thus supposedly guaranteed. 

Mr. Combs O. Davis, assistant busi- 
ness manager, showed a slight familiarity 
with the device but was strangely ad- 
verse to giving it any name. 

Q.: (by Mr. Fort to Mr. Davis). “Now 
when Mr. McCauley was on the witness 
stand here several days ago he was 
unable to give me any information about 
the employment of the emblem or shield 
or other insignia that give to the 
Shell Oil Co. for their toilet or conven- 
stations along the road. Do you 
have a separate Privy Council to pass 
on those?” 


themselves as to 


you 
ience 
A.: “I do not understand the question.” 


Q.: “Well, what would you call that, 
would you call that a ‘privy seal’? ?” 


A.: “I would not, sir. 

Q.: “What division of the magazine 
issues the Seal?” 

4.:“... It is a part of the magazine 


that accepts the advertising. When it was 
presented to Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine . . . it was automatically accepted, 
this whatever you call it. This is not a 
| Good Housekeeping | emblem or a Seal.” 

Q.: “You did not consider that | refer- 
Shell Oil Co. advertisement 
which appeared in Good Housekeeping 
Seal | 
representation 


ring to a 


and which bore a replica of the 
a seal, other 
of Good Housekeeping?” 

A.: “No, sir 
of those.” 

Q.: “Despite the fact that it is a page 
of Good Housekeeping and [Shell Oil 
Rest listed as an advertised 
product?” 


{.: “No, sir 


emblem or 


I do not consider it any 


Rooms are | 


Such are a few of the high spots dis- 
closed in the official record of the hear- 
ings. In an early issue we'll present 
with from the defense 


more excerpts 


made by Good Housekeeping’s witnesses. 
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What Consumers Want 


- « . is more goods, says Donald Montgomery. /n final testi- 


mony before the TNEC, the Dep't of Agriculture's Consumers’ 


Counsel proposes two major steps for government to take 


in the consumer interest. Herewith a digest of his testimony 


AM HERE to make certain recommenda- 
I which I believe will suggest 
ways in which you can promote the wel- 
fare of the consumers of this country, 
and by so doing enlarge the opportuni- 
ties of our people to build an economy 
in which the principle of monopoly is 
displaced by the principle of abundance. 

It is as consumers that we feel most 
strongly the impact of concentrated eco- 


tions 


nomic power when it is used to restrict 
output, to reduce the purchasing power 
of wages and farm income, and to de- 
press standards of living. One answer 
to such abuse of power, which we like 
to think of as the American, kind of 
answer, calls for restoring power to the 
people so that they may determine their 
own way of living. 

What consumers want is more goods. 


They believe they can have: it with 
security of income and decent working 
conditions for all who make a useful 
contribution to that result. Therefore 


the protection of ealls for 
the same thing that is required for the 
protection of the nation in its defense 
efforts: maximum production. What we 
need for defense is top speed and full 


consumers 


use of materials and facilities in produc- 
ing armaments. What we need for the 
standard of living is full use of all 
the materials and facilities that are, or 
can be made, available for the produc- 
tion of civilian goods. 

The consumer demand for more seems 
sensible enough, yet it is a unique de- 
mand. I ask you to say what other 
groups, what other economic interests, 
come to you to say that they want help 
in getting more goods produced. 


KNOw of one request for Government 
I aid in getting greater production 
which comes from a labor leader. Philip 
Murray two months ago proposed that 
the Government set up industry coun- 
cils whose function would be! to assure 
full use of capacity to produce war ma- 
terials and consumer goods, 

Philip Murray’s proposal doesn’t at- 
tempt to solve all consumer problems, 
but it goes to the roots of the: most vital 
one—production. 

For the same reason, I endorse the 
Assistant Attorney General’s recommen- 
dations for increased scope to the anti- 
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trust laws with which to remove the 
bottlenecks from the production and dis- 
tribution of food, housing, household 
appliances, clothing, farm supplies, and 
drugs and medicines. I endorse the 
Federal Trade Commission’s recommen- 
dations for increased scope to their ac- 
tions against monopoly. 

Consumers also have a stake in the 
recommendations which Mr. Arnold and 
the Inter-Departmental Committee have 
made to abolish the trade barriers that 
cut America into little pieces and keep 
Americans from doing business with 
each other. There is no use in produc- 
ing goods if they cannot be distributed. 
Production will not be forthcoming if 
the avenues of distribution are blocked. 





The TNEC Reports 


FTER a three-year, $1,000,000 inquiry 

into the causes of the country's eco- 
nomic ills, the Temporary National 
Economic Committee end of last month 
submitted its final report to Congress. 
In the course of its study, the Committee 
had given audience fo witnesses by the 
hundreds, taken testimony running into 
millions of words, inquired into dozens 
of industries and aspects of industry. 

The final report boiled down all the 
findings into one supreme conclusion: 
concentration of economic power in the 
U. S. has increased so tremendously that 
it threatens to destroy the country's eco- 
nomic and political foundations. 

With this conclusion few honest students 
of the United States economy can find 
room to disagree. Insofar as the con- 
clusion goes, the main value of the 
TNEC's work is that it has exhaustively 
documented the facts, and placed a po- 
tent official seal upon them. Discussion 
probably will center not on the conclu- 
sion, but on the recommendations which 
the TNEC has made fo combat the 
destructive trend it finds. Some of the 
recommendations meet the abuses; others 
fall far short. Around them, discussion 
and controversy may be expected fo 
continue for a long time to come. 

In this issue, CU presents two aspects 
of the TNEC survey: first, a clear state- 
ment of the consumer case, made by 
Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Coun- 
sel of the Dept. of Agriculture; second 
a discussion of the Committee's recom- 
mendations on life insurance. 











I endorse also the proposal made by 
Mr. Thurman Arnold for the repeal of 
the Miller-Tydings Law. Consumers are 
entitled to full and active competition 
among manufacturers, among whole- 
salers, and among retailers of goods, 
whether those goods be trade-marked or 
not. If it is argued on behalf of this 
legislation that it is necessary to protect 
against a monopoly of distribution, the 
remedy lies with the Antitrust Division 
or with the Federal Trade Commission. 
Surely we do not cure one monopoly 
situation by creating another along side 
of it. 

Reform of our patent laws will like- 
wise be of great benefit to consumers 
if such action will assure manufacturers 
and distributors of greater freedom in 
putting new products or better methods 
into use, 

All of these recommendations of 
others I endorse because they go directly 
to this question that is of first import- 
ance to consumers—maximum possible 
production of useful goods. 


ow I want to make two recommenda- 
N tions of my own which tie to this 
same major purpose. 

First | recommend that the Congress 
create a central consumer agency in the 
Government under the broad 
tion that it shall promote, and 
develop the consumer welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

The expanded activities of Govern- 
ment have arisen for the most part to 
meet the needs of people in their pro- 
ducer capacity—their need for 
income or for greater security of income. 
Adequate provisions have not been made 
to accommodate the administration of 
programs to the need of consumers, or 
from time to time to review their results 
from this point of view. 


prescrip- 
foster, 


greater 


Most pressures upon Government are 
exerted by groups that have something 
to sell and are concerned with how much 
they can get for it. On the opposite 
side are the consumers who have money 
to spend and are concerned with how 
much they get for their money. But 
these consumers cannot individually 
come to Government to find out where 
their interest is involved and to speak 
up for it. They are not sufficiently or- 
ganized to have their own pressure 
groups to safeguard their interests in 
Washington. 

Put it this way: If every economic 
interest of our people could speak up 
and be heard in the writing end admin- 
istration of laws we would have a 100% 
democracy. On the other hand, if all 
such pressures were abolished we would 
have a zero % democracy. What we 
have actually, with only producer in- 
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terests speaking up ffor themselves, is 
something like a 50% democracy. What 
I propose is that we raise this 50%, 
which we now have, some distance to- 
ward the 100% that we are all aiming 
at, by making it a nbrmel and regular 
function of a Governmental agency to do 
all that it can to speak for consumers 
who are not yet equipped to speak for 
themselves. 

The central consum*r agency which I 
propose should be aithorized by Con- 
(1) to represent the interest of 
consumers in all the {functions of Gov- 
ernment where that 
be affected; (2) 
advice to 
Government 


gress 


interest is or may 
to f'irnish expert con- 
the administrators of 
programs which relate to 
the consumer interest; and (3) to review 
and report on the activities of Govern- 
ment from the viewpoint of their effect 
upon consumer welfare. 


sumer 


I propose that to carry out these pro- 
grams it be given access to information 
and be charged with the duty to advise 
administrators on the !consumer aspects 
of pending issues; and‘ that it be author- 
ized to publish information on the activ- 
ities of Government relating to the con- 
sumer interests of the population. 


Y OTHER recommendation is that 
M steps be taken to assure early, con- 
tinuing and effective action for the 
development of qualijy standards for 
consumer goods. ' 

Consumers want facts about the goods 
buy. They want to be able to 
compare one commodity with another 
so as to make an intelligent decision as 
to which one best servds their individual 
needs. This means that they want to 
be able to know the rejative qualities or 
utilities of commodities for the purposes 
for which they intend to use them. 

Many consumers ang many people in 
industry and trade ag'ree that the de- 
velopment of quality stand- 
ards is the answer to this need. 

To keep up with thejgreat complexity, 
variety, and novelty which modern in- 
dustry makes availabl: to them, con- 
sumers need the help: of standards of 
descripticn, such as have been found 
virtually indispensable 'in the industrial 
by which those goods are 


they 


objective 


process 
produced. 

Much has already been done to try 
to promote the development of standards 
for consumer goods. |} The American 
Standards Ass’n and others have worked 
at it for years and havp made progress. 
But Government effectiyely can, and ap- 
propriately should, peat up that prog- 
ress and make sure tha? consumers play 
an effective part in the program. 

Two steps urgently reed to be taken 
as Government’s contribution. First, 
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provision needs te be made for initiating 
the research and the cooperative pro- 
cedures which lead to the formulation 
of standards, so that the program will 
move forward and results will begin to 
appear. Second, all the resources of 


Government, and of standardizing as- | 


sociations, and of private laboratories, 
and of manufacturing and trade associa- 
tions and consumer organizations need to 
be drawn upon and mobilized to the 
service of this program. 

The Federal Government already 
possesses within its various units consid- 
erable resources in laboratories, research 
personnel, and technicians in various 
fields of commodity specifications. If 
they were authorized to do so, and were 
coordinated to this end, these Govern- 
mental units could make valuable 
contributions to progress in the develop- 
ment of consumer standards. 

To make these existing resources 
available for the development of con- 


sumer standards, I propose that Con- 
gress establish a Consumers Standards 


Board, composed of persons delegated 
by the heads of the several Government 
agencies concerned with the question. 


HESE are the working drawings of 
T two steps which I propose Govern- 
ment take to promote the interests of 
consumers: provide comprehensive re- 
view of Government activities from the 
consumer viewpoint, and provide a com- 
modity language to aid consumers in 
Let 


getting their money’s worth. me 
point out that the purpose is not to 


advance our interest as consumers at 
the expense of the other interests which 
all of us have in the economy we live 
by. The try to get all 
these interests working together toward 
a common result that is satisfactory to 


purpose is to 


everybody. 

The score of everything we do adds 
up eventually in the food and clothing 
and housing and other things that go 
into our homes. We could forget all 
about consumers as such, but we cannot 
afford to ignore how our ways of making 
a living, our ways of doing business, and 
our Government programs contribute to 
the sum total of human comforts and 
satisfactions. 

So what I am proposing is not that 
Government take up the cudgels for 
another special interest group labeled 
consumers. I am saying that it’s time 
to look at the sum total result of all that 
we do and to add up the score in terms of 
final products. And I predict that when 
we begin to do that in earnest we shall 
discover ways of fitting the many 
parts of our problem together so 
that a satisfactory total result can be 
achieved. 
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WANT A SPEAKER? 


© Prices are rising, products are 
changing, and the members of your 
woman's club, P.T.A., trade union or 
other organization probably want to 
know what they can do about the 
situation. 


© CU has organized a corps of con- 
sumer leaders who can help them 
arrive at an answer. 


© These men and women, all experi- 
enced speakers, many of them trained 
economists, have agreed to take on 
CU speaking dates because they feel 
the need, now more than ever before, 
of an informed and organized con- 
sumer movement. 


© CU now has close to 100 speakers— 
one in almost every State, in most big 
cities and many small ones. We will 
gladly put you in touch with the CU 
speaker nearest you. All we ask is that 
you pay expenses if the speaker has to 
travel, and promise a fair-sized audi- 
ence (50 or more). 


© Please use the coupon for further 
information. 





CONSUMERS UNION, 


17 Union Square 
N. Y. C. 


Please put me in touch with the CU speaker 
nearest me. I'd like to have him address 


SP I Chu does soe 4 ba S te wad vecune 


(mame of organization) 


Usual attendance is.......... 
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Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal merferial 
carried publication of the 1941 
Buying Guide issue. By supplementing 
the Buying Guide index with this one, 
members can instantly locate current mo- 
terial and keep abreast of changes ;esult- 
ing from new fests. Page numbers run 
consecutively beginning with the Jynuary 
1941 issue. January, 1-28; Februar’, 29- 
56; March, 57-84; April, 85-112. 

Reports starred replace material ‘in the 


since 


1941 Buying Guide. 
Applesauce, vitamin C! 44 
canned 46 lron & anemia 10! 
Aspirin 12 Meat grading. 78 
Autos, 1941*.. 33. Minerals (diet) 49 
Blankets, Mushroom 
part wool 5 soup, canned 94 
Bleaches, Orange juice, 


household 22 
Carbon paper. 90 
Clam chowder, 


vitamin C 44 
Pineapple juite, 
vitamin C 64 


canned 94 Pumpkin, 
Cleansing canned 98 

tissues* 74 Radios, buying 18 
Cold remedies, Sheets* 9 


Shirts, men'’* 96 
Ski equipment* 13 
Soap, Swan ‘& 


gov'taction 76 
Colds 
—& gelatine 24 


—& vitamins 48 Ivory ' 70 
Developers, Teeth, how td 

fine-grain 6! brush 23 
Diet, minerals. 49 Toilet tissue}*. 72 


Egg beaters*.. 69 Tomatocatsup* 46 


Flashlight Tomato juice, 
batteries* 71 vitamin C 64 
Flour, fortified. 75 Towels, bath* 7 
Fluorescent Typewriter 
lighting 15 ribbons 92 


Vanilla extracts 67 
Vitamin C, ih 
fruit juices’ 44, 64 


Furniture, wood 
—finishing 47 
—polishing & 


care 99 Vitamins 
Gelatine, Knox. 24 —and colds. 48 
Grapefruit —and flour 75 
canned 98 Window cur- 
Grapefruit juice, tains 65 








Try a Bundle Order 
of CU Reports 


at low rates which most 
of your students can pay 


© CU Reports spark up your teach- 
ing of most subjects. They illus- 
trate applied science, provide 
practical social science problems, 
can be brought into almost every 
subject. 

® You'd like to get CU Reports 
to all your students. Try the bun- 
dle-order plan. Order as many 
copies as you think you need, 
return the unsold copies. 

© Write today for full details. 
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The TNEC on Life Insurance 


| 


The TNEC pulls its punch. Its recommendations 


for continued State control fail to meet the 


abuses disclosed in 


rNEC 
insurance, finally 


March 31. are a 


colossal dud. Ignoring the heavily 


ryvue long-awaited 
dations on life 


sent to Congress on 


recommen- 


doc- 
umented analysis of its own SEC insur- 
ance experts.’ the TNEC steered entirely 
Federal 
And Federal regulation is the first 
taken. if the 
perpetrated — by 


clear of a demand for regula- 
tion. 
step to be abuses 


gross 
insurance companies 
against policyholders are to be remedied. 

Here are some of the abuses disclosed 
by the SEC 
report demonstrate the 


Federal 


far higher than they need to be; lapses 


findings of the insurance 


which need for 


regulation. Insurance costs are 


and surrenders are excessive; self-per- 


petuating officers and directors are en- 


gaged in manipulations for private 


gains; corruption and bribery are ram- 


‘If vou want the low-down on life insur- 
ance, read TNEC Monograph No. 28, “Study 
of Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies,” 
submitted by the Insurance Section of the 

Exchange Commission; VII. 
Government Printiag Office, 
Washington, D. C. 50¢. 


Securities and 
166 pages 


its own investigation 


pant; legislatures have been influenced 
and vital sidetracked by the 
powerful insurance lobby; the House ot 


reforms 


Morgan dominates the largest insurance 
companies and through them has a stran 
glehold on the economic lifelines of the 
country. 


At the 


far worse than it was in 


time, the situation is 
1906 when the 
New York 


State pointed out that the bankers were 


present 
Armstrong 


investigation in 


responsible for bringing: 


. the insurance companies into close 
relations with railroads, banks, trust com 
panies, banking houses and the flotation 
of new enterprises, thus involving them 


in the manifold transactions of the finan- 
cial world, not in their normal relation 
as creditors through suitable 


but as co-owners of the corporations and 


investments, 


promoters of the undertakings to which 
they had thus become allied. They have 
weakened the sense of official responsibil- 
ity, multiplying the opportunities for 


gains, both direct and indirect, to officers 
and directors through the use of the com 


pany s funds, and making easy the exer 
cise of ofheial discretion at the prompt 
ings of interest. 

Yet, the State insurance commission- 





LAPSED AND SURRENDERED POLICIES 


made 1% billion dollars for insurance companies from 1928 to 1937, accord- 

ing to testimony before the TNEC by Professor Donald H. Davenport of Harvard 

University. Of this and other abuses the TNEC was fully informed. But the insur- 
ance lobby carried the day 
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4 - 
ers have done nothiig to alter the situ- 
ation. The SEC investigation disclosed 
that: 

A “clandestine” lobby still exists. While 
present-day practices are not as crude as 
those scored by thq4 Armstrong commit- 
tee in 1906, the life insurance lobby has 
become more polished and its effective- 
ness has been increased through concen- 
tration of funds and initiative in the hands 
of a single unit. No justification exists 
for a lobby carried on without adequate 
disclosure and financed with the funds of 
policyholders whose interests more prop- 
erly should be guarded by the free judg- 
ments of their electéd representatives. 

' 
‘ 

With such finding! confronting them, 
the TNEC side-stepped Federal regula- 
tion and turned the mess back to the 
States, urging only some tightening of 
State regulatory machinery. It is highly 
significant that even ‘while doing so the 
TNEC admitted that lif State regulation 
continues to be as ifeffective as it has 
been in the past, ther} “all-inclusive Fed- 
eral regulation will be required.” 

But why the weaknesses of State reg- 
ulation should continue to be condoned 
at all is a mystery.: Blatant abuses in 
life insurance came into being under 
such regulation and jhave gotten worse 
under it. They were bad in 1906; and 
35 years later they are far worse. Mean- 
time, life insurance ¢ompany assets, as 
the Wall Street Jourrfal pointed out last 
year, have come to :“represent a first 
mortgage on the coustry’s business and 
industry.” 

Perhaps the newspaper PM explains 
both the mystery and the TNEC’s timid- 
ity. Said it: “The Committee did not 
care to take on the powerful insurance 
lebby, which has been’ conducting a cam- 
paign against the SEC report and pro- 

~ n 4 ” 
posals for Federal regulation, 


N “A Program for Policyholders” in 
Dine April issue of Your Investments, 
publication of the American Investors 
Union (see page 111), Mr. E. A. Gil- 
bert, Consumers Union insurance con- 
sultant, urges policyholders to overcome 
the propaganda of the insurance lobby 
and government indifference by organiz- 
ing around a policyholders’ platform con- 
sisting of the following planks: 

1. Federal regulation of the insurance 
companies through creation of a Fed- 
eral Insurance Commission. 

2. Complete financial reports from the 
companies. 

3. Adoption 
table. 

4. Limitation of the banking opera- 
tions of the companies. 

5. Abolition of interlocking director- 
ships. 

6. Prohibition of the use of policy- 
holders’ money for political or lobbying 
purposes. 

7. The sale of pure insurance by all 
companies in the form of one-year term 


of a modern mortality 


contracts, automatically renewable 
throughout life without medical re-ex- 
amination. 


8. Abolition of the industrial insur- 
ance racket. 

“The only hope,” concludes Mr. Gil- 
bert, “is a powerful policyholders’ man- 
date that would overcome company prop- 
aganda and government indifference. 
But if the splendid report of the SEC 
fails to bring about Federal regulation 
and a thorough housecleaning of the 
companies, it should at least arouse pol- 
icyholders to reorganize their own insur- 
ance programs to eliminate the hazard- 
ous investment element. If the govern- 
ment will not correct the evil, we can 


at least avoid it.” 


Labor: Men's Shirts 


wo unions are agtive in the shirt 
iehaen the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (CIO) and the 
United Garment Workers of America 
(AFL). Most of the junion-made shirts 
tested by CU are unddr ACWA jurisdic- 
tion, but Van Heusen products are made 
under contract with the UGW. 

The ACWA reports an average wage 
of 55¢ an hour in shirt shops with which 
it has contracts, as compared with an 
estimated average of 35¢ in non-union 
shops; job seniority; a 40¢ minimum in 
new contracts as compared with the 
minimum of 324%¢ set by the Wage- 
Hour Board; a 40-hour week as com- 
pared with the 42-hour legal maximum; 
paid vacations in the newer contracts; 
union consultation in the setting up of 
piece-work rates. 


April, 1941 


Following is a summary of labor con- 
ditions of companies whose products are 
rated in this 


Arrow (Cluett Peabody & Co., Troy. 
N. Y.). After a short strike, this large 
firm, employing over 5,000 workers, has 
signed a contract with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. The con- 
tract provides a 40¢ minimum, and one 
week’s paid vacation for all workers. 
Cluett Peabody attempts to plan its 
production on a 50-week-per-year basis 
in order to prevent layoffs. 


issue: 


Campus Square (Sam’s Cut Rate 
Stores, Inc., Detroit). This retail store 
handles union-made shirts, made by the 
N & S Mfg. Co., under contract with the 


ACWA. They may buy other shirts from , 


other sources, 


Jayson Whitehall (F. Jacobson & Co., 
NYC). This firm maintains union con- 


ditions, states the ACWA. 


Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co., 
NYC). Non-union. 
Penney Towncraft (J. C. Penney 


Stores). This company buys some prod- 
ucts from union firms, but also 
chases from non-union shops, states the 
ACWA, 

Tru Val (Tru Val Mfg. Co., NYC). 
This firm is the distributor for S. Liebo- 


vitz & Sons, an ACWA shop. 


Van Heusen Collarite and Van Heu- 
sen Stedly (Phillips Jones Corp., NYC). 


Union made, under contract with the 
United Garment Workers of America 
(AFL). 


All the following are distributors’ la- 
bels, applied to shirts secured from a 
variety of sources. No general statement 
can be made about the labor conditions 
under which they were produced. 

AMC (Assoc. Merchandising Corp.). 

Gimbel’s Wyndham (Gimbel’s, NYC). 

Macy Lansdowne (R. H. Macy, NYC). 

Schulte Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores) 
(Sears-Roebuck). 
Ward’s Ashley (Montgomery Ward). 


Sears’ Pilgrim 





CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $.. for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


[] “Science in the Service of the Con- 
sumer" —$1. 


]"Look Before You Cook"—Price to 
CU Members"—$1!.50. 


] The following three numbers of “Your 
Investments” 


back cover) —$ I. 


[] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939— 
each $2. 1940—$2.50. (Check 


year.) 
[] Complete Set of Volumes—$7. 
|] Any Three Volumes—$5. 
[] “Wines & Liquors," 1941 Edition—50c. 
_] “How to Buy Furs"—50c. 


(] "Good Health & Bad Medicine,” by 
Harold Aaron, M.D.—Price to CU 











Members—$1.50. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
4SP\ 


News and Information 








How CU Members Answered 


. . « last year's annual questionnaire. Tabulations of the 


10,000 questionnaires returned are presented herewith 


HE “Annual Questionnaire” pic- 
- tured on this page is the question- 
naire that every member of CU got 
along with last year’s ballot. The 
numbers inserted at the side of each 
question show how the members an- 
swered. And a total of some 10,000 
sent in their answers—from every State 
in the Union, from England, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska. Not until recently were 
staff members able to complete the con- 
siderable job of tabulating all of the sep- 
arate entries on the 10,000 questionnaires. 
But CU's directors have been guided 
by the results for many months. As 
soon as possible after the questionnaires 


were returned, a special cross-section 
tabulation was made for that purpose. 

As CU members will recognize, not 
all expressions of membership opinion 
can be acted on at once. Before movies 
can be rated, for example, sound and 
truly useful metheds of evaluation must 
be worked out and arrangements de- 
vised for bringing out the ratings while 
the movies are current. But with this 
as with all other questions on which 
members are polled, CU promises that 
such action as is indicated will be given 
full consideration by the Directors and 
initiated wherever and whenever pos- 


Specially noteworthy findings from 
the full tabulation of the 1940 ques- 
tionnaire: 

1) Members who want more brand 
name ratings and those who want more 
general buying advice are about evenly 
divided. (In the past year, as mem- 
bers have probably noticed from the 
Reports, CU has tried to satisfy both 
schools by increasing both types of 
material.) 

2) Members want information on 
specific classes of products roughly in 
ratio to the relative importance of those 
products in the budget (food first, 
clothing second, household supplies 
third). 

3) Members are anxious to develop 
their own buying knowledge, as evi- 
denced by the strong demand for in- 
formation on how to judge products. 

4) A large majority favors the sale 
of CU Reports on newsstands. (The 
Reports are already sold on a limited 


sible (see editorial note on page 89). number of stands in New York.) 





SONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


I enclose $3.50 for which please H 


[] Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year. 


I enclose $4 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and the weekly news- 
letter for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me the weekly newsletter 
to run concurrently with; the 
Reports. 

| 

I enclose 50¢ for which please 

[] Send me the weekly newsletter for 
the duration of my CU meimber- 
ship (up to one year). 


‘ 


I enclose $1 for which please 


[] Enter my subscription to the weekly 


newsletter for one year. 


| agree to keep confidential all material 
so designated. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


“In order to guide the incoming Board of Directors in its work, a questionnaire shall be prepared 
ennually by the Board of Directors and submitted to the membership for vote.”—ifrom CU By-Laws 


Your cooperation in filling out and mailing the questionnaire will be of great assistance in helping 
the directors and the staff of Consumers Union serve the needs of the membership. Check the ques- 
tions carefully; please keep in mind that requests for more emphasis on one type of material must, 
in view of space limitations, necessarily be offset by a corresponding reduction in other types. 


1. OF THE FOLLOWING BROAD TYPES OF MATERIAL CARRIED IN CU REPORTS. | FAVOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON: 
{Nete: If you fever the present belence of material, do not check any points under | end 2) 























2954 «. | } Technical reports, including brand retings of products. 
2572 b& (  ) Generel buying edvice, such os articles on buying furs, furniture. 
1970 « | ) Medical and health articles. 
1225 4. { } Non-product articles such os these published on railroads, life insurance, telephone, housing, ote 
1002 «. { ) Articles on consumer legisletion and the consumer movement. 
2. OF THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF PRODUCTS RATED BY CU. | FAVOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON: 
2790 * | | Feed products. 710 |. 1 ) Sporting goods 
1790 > | } Autos end euto equipment. BES ¢ ( =) Photographic equipment. 




















2718 «1 ) Clothing. 2057 » ( } Household supplies (cleaning, bitchen, ete.) 
1821 4. {| )} Electrical eppliences. _ SOT & ( } Other (specify ane snaaen 
_755 «| ) Cosmetics, s ) 








3. IN THE REPORTS ON PRODUCTS, | FAVOR: 
853 @. | ) More information about the industry manufacturing the product. 
1673 b. [ ) Mere about costs of manufacture and distribution. 
2922 «. | } More information on the methods of test used. — 
626n «@ | ) More information on how to judge the products myself. 
2232 © | | The present type of presentation, 


4 OF THE FEATURES IN CU REPORTS. | VOTE TO HAVE THE FOLLOWING DROPPED: 
552 2 { } Editorioh. B32 4. | ) Quote Without Comment, 
457 © | ) Comumer Reporter. 453 _« (_} The Docket. 

624 « ( ) There Ought to be « Lew. 
































& CONCERNING LABOR REPORTS WHICH APPEAR IN EACH ISSUE, | FAVOR: 
961 «. | ) More background information and more detail in each report. 


1290 bi) Lebor reports covering more products with loss detell in each report. 


3805 _«. {_) The method now used. 
2543 4 ( ) Less spece for labor reports 


L504 & { } 1 FAVOR ANOTHER SERIES OF ARTICLES ON LIFE INSURANCE IN THE REPORTS 

















3441 7. {| ) | FAVOR MATERIAL ON MOVIES IN THE REPORTS 





2785 & ({ ) ft FAVOR THE INCLUSION OF MATERIAL ON PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AS A REGULAR FEATURE OF THE 
» REPORTS. 





6730 % { } 1 FAVOR THE SALE OF CU REPORTS ON NEWSSTANDS IN MY COMMUNITY. 
1599 _(_} | DO NOT FAVOR THE SALE OF CU REPORTS ON NEWSSTANDS IN MY COMMUNITY. 














“a 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising, 
false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected from 

scores of government actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. 

Unless otherwise stated, actions involv- 
ing violations of the Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act refer to individual shipments 
only. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
The company has agreed to cease rep- 
resenting that certain of its radio sets 
have a “list price” of a designated amount 
when in fact that amount is fictitious or 
in excess of the established price for 
which the products are customarily sold. 
More specifically, the corporation has 
agreed to cease using the phrase “Now 
$9.95” or the like to designate products 
regularly sold at that price so as to 
imply that the price referred to has been 
recently reduced. It also promised to 
stop using the phrase “Save $10” in 
referring to products having a specified 
alleged “list price” so as to imply that 
the selling price of the product is $10 
less than the price for which it is cus- 
tomarily sold. 

General and General 
Motors Sales Corp.: According to find- 
ings of the FTC, eneral Motors has 
quoted prices in its advertising which 
were not, in fact, the prices of the vari- 
ous cars illustrated or described in the 
advertising. One advertisement cited by 
the Commission showed a completely 
equipped Oldsmobile and conspicuously 
displayed a price of: $675 unqualified by 
any other language. The public was 
actually charged $901.50 for this car at 
the place of manufacture. 

The order directs the: respondents to 
cease and desist from representing as 
the price of any automobile in any ad- 
vertisement any price other than the true 
retail price of that car at the place of 
sale. Such retail price is to include 
all charges for any equipment or acces- 
sories illustrated or described in the 
advertisement or necessary for the opera- 
tion of the car, or customarily included 
as standard equipment. 


Motors Corp. 


The com- 
pany has agreed to cease advertising that 
Pompeian Milk Massage Cream works 


The Pompeian Co., Ine. 


differently from regular or ordinary cos- 
metic cleansing creams; that its use will 
remove dirt to a greater extent than 
ordinary cleansing methods, including 
soap and water, and that use of the 
preparation will leave the face “looking 
years younger.” : 


Consolidated Royal Chemical Corp. 
and Benson & Dall, Inc., an advertising 
agency, who have entered into stipula- 
tions with the Commission in which they 
agree to cease disseminating advertise- 
ments which contain certain representa- 
tions concerning Zymole Trokeys, a med- 
icated lozenge sold by the Consolidated 
corporation. 

Each respondent agrees to cease ad- 
vertising that Zymole Trokeys will go 
twice as far as cough syrup at half the 
cost; that it constitutes a new way to 
relief; and that the syrupy solution ob- 
tained by melting this product in water 
will be beneficial to children suffering 
from croup. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


A number of seiz- 
ures of canned tomatoes have been made 
recently, indicating a drive on the part 
of the FDA against shipments of tomato 
products not complying with identity 
standards promulgated by the Adminis- 
tration. The following brands were in- 
cluded in recent seizures: 

Four hundred and eighty-nine cases 
of Big League Brand tomatoes, shipped 
by Ed. McCormick Canning Co., Reeds 
Spring, Mo. The product was alleged 
to be substandard because of excessive 
peel and excessive blemishes. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight cases of 
Bohannon tomatoes, shipped by Bohan- 
non Canning Co., Carthage, Texas. The 
tomatoes were alleged to be substandard 
because of low drained weight, poor color 


Canned Tomatoes. 


and excessive peel. 


Vanilla Extract. Two seizures total- 
ing 76 cases of Lovely Brand Pure va- 
nilla extract, packed by General Des- 
serts Corp. and shipped by Jersey Belle 
Food Products Co., NYC, were made on 
charges of adulteration. It was alleged 
that a hydroalcoholic solution containing 
added ash material, artificial flavor and 
little, if any, vanilla extract was substi- 
tuted for vanilla extract. 

Thirty-seven cases of Red & White 
Brand extract of pure vanilla, shipped 
by Wadhams & Co., Portland, Ore., were 
seized on misbranding charges. The 
label, it was alleged, stated 50% alcohol, 
whereas the product actually contained 
35%. The container was also alleged to 
be deceptively large. As CU pointed out 
last month in its report on vanilla ex- 
tracts, these products are very often 
packed in containers which are exces- 
sively large. 





| 
| 





Dangers In 


Federal Savings 
And Loan Associations 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 





HE March issue of Your In- 

vestments (publication of 
American Investors Union) pre- 
sents a thorough analysis of these 
institutions. You owe it to your- 
self to know the facts contained 
in this important article on an im- 
portant subject. 


And in the same issue: Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Home Owner- 
ship, Securities Below the Rio 


Grande. 


Following up one major -issue 
with another, Your Investments 
for April offers an exciting evalu- 
ation of the famous SEC report 
on Life Insurance ... other ar- 
ticles on How to Read a Balance 
Sheet, American Investors Lose in 
Brazil, The “Death Sentence” and 
Public Utilities. 





Single issues of Your Invest- 
ments are 50¢. But you can 
get three issues together from 
CU for just $1. This offer cov- 
ers both issues described above 
plus any of the following four. 











VOLUME I (1940) 


No. 5: Special Savings Bank Number: 
“Shopping” for a Savings Bank 
Survey of Financial Condition and 
Interest Rates of Banks 

No. 8: Special Stock Analysis Number: 

Statistical Analysis of 215 Stocks 

Which Have Paid Dividends for 10 


or More Consecutive Years 


VOLUME 2 (1941) 


No. 1: Inflation and Your Investment Pro- 
gram 

No. 2: Which Stocks Do The Experts 
Buy?—The War Boom—Will It 


Bring Prosperity? 





USE THE ORDER FORM ON 
PAGE 109 











. a cookbook such as the Browns alone can 
write ... a buying guide compiled from the re- 
ports of Consumers Union. . . . By careful use, it 
should be possible to effect notable reductions in 
expenditures for food, and at the same time to 
secure better food.”—Washington Post. 


“The authors have done a real service to the house- 
wife who is conscientious about what she buys for 
and feeds to her family. Home making is a difficult 
undertaking and this ‘Consumers Union Kitchen 
Guide’ is a boon to the busy woman,”—Springfield 
(Mass.) News. 


“4 *100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’ for the kitchen. .. . 
Very good in its field.”—Charlotte (N. C.) News. 


ROSE AND BOB BROWN, the famous authors of 
this unique book (with the assistance of Con- 
sumers Union), have cooked and shopped all over 
the United States. They know — and here they 
tell you—how to select food in the store. 


They tell you, too, just where you need top 
quality and where you can use less expensive 
grades . . . how to cook to bring out the special 
flavor of what you're cooking. 


They offer ideas for new ways of using, new 
ways of serving canned goods. 


And they give you unusual new recipes that 
are good enough to eat right off the page. 


You won’t find an encyclopedic list of recipes 
here. But you'll find yourself relying several 
times a week on the recipes that are given . 
stated in terms of why and wherefore so you can 
understand and vary them. 


7h AT BOOKSTORES + $1.50 TO CU 
in 


‘The book of the month, so far as I am concerned, is ‘Look Before You Cook.’ ’—John T. 


Appleby in the Washington (D. C.) Post. 



























BESIDES ALL THIS you'll find “Look Before You 
Cook” a regular kitchen Baedeker. 


It rates products used in cooking on the basis 
of CU's tests and tests made for CU by U. S. 
Dep't of Agriculture graders. Drawing from the 
Reports and Buying Guide, it brings together for 
handy reference in the kitchen facts you need to 
know about electrical appliances, cleaning sup- 
plies, kitchen accessories . . . with brand ratings 
of many products. 


And from the writings of Dr. Harold Aaron, 
CU’s medical adviser, it brings a complete chap- 
ter on vitamins . . . listing properties and sources 
from A to K .. . telling how the vitamins are 
affected by cooking and commercial processing. 
Dr. Aaron’s chapters on nutrition answer numer- 
ous pertinent questions: “Must I drink milk?” 
.. + “How much meat?” . . “What can I use in- 
stead of meat?” 


NEVER BEFORE has this kind of varied ma- 
terial on food-and-the-kitchen been brought to- 
gether in one book. That’s why we say “Look 
Before You Cook” is a “new kind of cookbook.” 
We think you'll agree, once you’ve looked into it. 
And we suggest that you get a copy and do that 
now—CU members can get it at a specially low 
price. 


MEMBERS + USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 109 


400 PAGES 
CLOTH BOUND 






























